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Printed by: <your name here> Wednesday, March 06, 2002 8:46:12 AM 
Title: Fwd: Re: My honest thoughts at Sam Page 1 of 2 

-^ ^r. Wednesday, March 06, 2002 8:09:21 AM 
Message 

From; | Nick Ryan 

i Sharon Kiilian 



Subject: Fwd: Re: My honest thoughts at 8am 
To: 



f Paul Levy 



Nick Ryan writes: 

Whatever the excuse was for leaving the darkroom In the condition I found 
it at 4:30pm yesterday it is totally unacceptable. I am tired of babysitting 
this deJ3artment, of mediating these petty battles, and of cleaning up. 
Materials have been wasted, the place looks lousy, and fpankly it's totally 
inconsiderate. So if it's a student who is responsible then speak to that 
student, but it appears that adults are not follbwlng through with their 
responsibilities. Yesterday boxes of expensive photographic paper were 
left out to be ruined, lights were left in the hallway to be destr6y<sd, and a 
room was left a mess for first period class. If this is the environment you 
both wish to work then I am sad for you both. 
-SJick 

Nick, 

I returned to work last week to find three complaints directed at me: (1) the Black 
Culture Club left riser-steps and banners hanging in the art space during the period that I 
was out of the office; (2) my hanging on the first floor of artwork by African- American 
artists did not have prior approval; and, (3) photography supplies were left out Monday 
afternoon. Though I might have found a way to contact Laura over the weekend about 
putting artwork up for this week, you brought me to tears with your chastisements. I 
would like you to reconsider your approach to addressing issues such as this and ask 
you to reconsider your attitudes about Laura and I occasionally tending to our children. 

I understand that you were angry about all the activity surrounding the Black Culture 
Club use of the art studio in preparation for the Assembly on Friday. You seem to have 
assumed that I gave permission to the faculty and students to use the space even though 
I was not at school and you tried to hold me accountable for the fact that posters were 
hung from the windows and the riser-steps were still in our space. Nick, the tantrum 
that you had, tearing down the posters and leaving them all over the floor of the art 
room was an inappropriate response and your blaming me without question was wrong 
- even had I told the BCC they could use the art room to paint and hang in the window 
their posters for the dance. 
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Printed by: <your name here> Wednesday, March 06, 2002 8:46:12 AM 
Titie: Fwd: Re: My honest thoughts at Sam Page 2 of 2 

You were also angry about my taking down Laura's student's work from the first floor 
lobby to put up artwork in commemoration of Black History Month. You said I did not 
get permission from Laura in advance during our department meeting at break on 
Tuesday, Feb. 19. I was under the impression that you both knew that February was 
Black History Month and that I would want to put something up on the first floor for the 
BCC multi-school dance and before the month expired, in any event. I didn't anticipate 
being out sick for the rest of that week. I will try not to let this happen again. Granting 
that we should let each other know about these things in advance, I expect that any 
change request should have been done during that same department meeting or does this 
procedure apply only to me? 

The tidiness of the art space is an important issue. I appreciate that you have worked 
with me to try and keep the art space clean. This is one of my pet peeves, too. As you 
well know, I work diligently to ensure the space is clean before other students are 
scheduled to use it. Anyone who spends any amount of time in our area knows this to 
have been the case since I first came to GDS. Your broad sweeping accusation directed 
to Laura and me is misplaced and I believe you know it. That stuff was Laura's 
students', not mine. If you wish to complain, please make the effort and have the 
courage to find out the facts and direct your comments to the right party. 

The tidiness of the darkroom is secondary to a sick child. Laura's students did leave the 
photo paper open and the darkroom in disarray when she left to the Lower/Middle 
School to get her son. I fully understand this and would not ask her to do otherwise in 
the circumstance. Therefore, I covered each box of paper and turned off the water 
before leaving at the end of the day to take care of my own sick child. I also knew that 
my photography class would be held first the next morning and that I would be in to 
clean and prepare the lab. I did not complain to you about the students' mess. I simply 
planned to clean up and proceed with my class. I extend Laura latitude when it comes 
to taking care of her children and other emergencies, as I would to you in any family or 
personal matter requiring your attention. If this is not a practice with which you agree, 
perhaps it bears further discussion amongst the three of us and if necessary with Paul or 
others in administration. 

Nick, good communication not only requires reciprocity and sensitivity, we must also 
avoid misrepresentation. This is not right and I do not deserve it, especially after the 
personal problems that have befallen me these past three weeks. 

Sharon 
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Sharon Killian writes: 



Is this today? Tomorrow? 

Nick Ryan 
Chair - Art bept. 
Georgetown Oay High School 
4200 Davenport Street NW 
Washington, bC 20016 
202-274-3258 



18 S 
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|. Monday, May 17, 2004 9:16:52 AM 
Message 



From: 

Subject: 
To: 



9 Nick Ryan.GDS High School 

$ Pgte r^ranclT'"' 

V Sharon Kitlian.GDS High School 




Fwd: Staff of Color Retreat 

9 Caroline Clifford 

9 Paul Levy.GDS High School 

9 Kevin Barr 

i Peter Branch 



Paul, Kevin, Peter, 

FYI- 1 received this email below at 8:30 this morning from Sharon. I assume this means today, 

but there is no indication and I have no substitute for her if that's the case. In addition, Sharon 

knew we had visitors coming from the Park School to observe and discuss curriculum today so 

prior notice would have been nice. 

-Nick 



am attending the Staff of Color Retreat 
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School Matters 



WHITE 




EXPLORING WHITE RACIAL IDENTITY, PRIVILEGE, AND RACISM 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS COMMITTED to the development of a multicultural community find they can't 
progress without confronting the question of white racial identity and privilege. As a white woman who has 
spent a great deal of time working with schools on this subject, I know the importance and value of this process. 
The work I've seen in schools has never included guilt sessions or the pummeling of school administrators. The 
process has never been about criticizing schools into paralysis. Rather, the work I have seen is firmly rooted in 
the research on identity development and social justice initiatives. It involves critical analysis so that we can 
understand systems of privilege and racism. It requires reflective practice so participants can reference their own 
experiences. And it includes extensive dialogue, especially about early encounters Vv'ith racial difference and cur- 
rent attitudes towards diversity. 



BY ELIZABETH DENEVI 
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School Matters 



Yet I also know that community 
work on white identity can be pro- 
foundly uncomfortable, and many who 
begin the work quickly pull away 
as soon as it becomes too painful. 
Janet Helms, a leading researcher 
on identity development, calls this 
pulUng-away process "reintegration." 
Reintegration comes after a white per- 
son has developed a growing aware- 
ness of racism and white privilege and 
needs to resolve the tension between 
noticing and not noticing behavior 
that may contradict previously held 
notions of social equality. Instead of 
trying to abandon his or her racist 
attitudes, a white person in the reinte- 
gration phase may blame or fear peo- 
ple of color. White people who speak 
out against racism know how hard it 
can be, and the temptation to return 
to silence and collusion is very real. 
So, schools need to develop opportuni- 
ties for whites to talk about race, 
whiteness, and privilege in order to 
create more white allies. In a profes- 
sional development seminar program 
I co-facilitate, most of the white par- 
ticipants and many people of color 
cite our exploration of white identity 
development as the most revealing 
and important work they have done 
as teachers. During the last ten years, 
an explosion of research on this topic 
has created a wealth of materials. 
What is needed now is the will to 
work in a systematic way — not only 
for the benefit of people of color, but 
for everyone in independent schools. 

Robert Carter's (1990) research on 
white college students has shown a 
direct relationship between racism 
and racial identity development; 
white students with a more devel- 
oped sense of their own racial identi- 
ty tended to espouse fewer racist 
beliefs. In her work with white 
youth, Patricia Marshall (2002) 
unfortunately found that most teach- 
ers are unaware of the importance 
of racial identity development, espe- 
cially for white students. She notes 
the naivete of assuming white stu- 
dents are neutral about their contacts 
with people of color: "Through racial- 
group socialization," Marshall writes, 




"many white youths (similar to many 
white adults) experience some degree 
of anxiety vis-a-vis the current and" 
imminent demographic shifts result- 
ing from increases in the population 
of people of color." Many white 
youths have been taught — albeit 
unconsciously — that their way of 
living is the American way and often 
feel a need to defend their culture 
against "them," creating animosity 
and fear of interaction with others 
and locating whiteness as "rightness." 
The point is clear; schools emerge as 
a critical place where we can educate 
white youth as racial beings. 
"Without teacher intervention," 
Marshall says, "these students are 
unlikely to recognize the inherent 
racial-group hierarchy manifest in 
the mainstream focus of traditional 
curricular content and the marginal- 
ization of people of color through 
add-on units in February or any other 
time of the school year.... Educators 
need to create deliberate learning 
opportunities that promote healthy 
racial identities." 

What is true for white students is 



also true for adults, in her anthology 
entitled White Privilege, Paula 
Rothenberg (2002) writes: 

Once I began to recognize how 
much of my success is a conse- 
quence of unfair advantage, I can- 
not help but begin to seek ways to 
make amends. This does not mean 
that I am not smart nor does it 
mean that I have not worked hard 
— I have worked very hard in my 
life to accomplish my goals — but 
it does mean that I recognize that 
there are others equally smart who 
worked equally hard and who have 
a great deal less to show for it sim- 
ply because they are not white. 

This concept of making amends is a 
critical aspect of becoming antiracist. 
Instead of wallowing in guilt or deny- 
ing the impact of slavery because "my 
family never owned slaves," white 
teachers and students can recognize 
their relative privilege and work con- 
structively to use that privilege to 
develop, implement, and learn anti- 
bias curricula. 
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One way of looking specifically 
at white identity development is 
through the establishment of white 
racial affinity groups. "Affinity group' 
refers to a gathering of people who 
all share a similar experience: in this 
case, being white. This does not mean 
that everyone shares the same experi- 
ences, but rather that participants 
recognize that their racial identity 
has an effect on the way they move 
through the world. Affinity groups 
don't take the place of multiracial 
dialogue, but rather add to cross-racial 
communication. They give whites a 
space to reflect on what being white 
means to them. In my experience, 
cross-racial dialogue is usually 
enhanced by affinity group work 
because participants have an opportu- 
nity to be clear about, their own 
racial experience before trying to 
understand another's. 

Initially, participants may say, 
"I already know what it means to be 
white. 1 want to hear what the black 
folks are saying," or "Dividing us up 



won't make anything better. Self- 
segregation is just as bad as imposed 
segregation." In multiracial settings 
where there may be several affinity 
groups meeting, it is interesting to 
watch as whites often walk hesitant- 
ly to their meetmg space as if they 
don't really want to go while people 
of color walk intently to their dia- 
logue groups. There is almost a palpa- 
ble fear, and sometimes expressed 
resistance, against coming together 
explicitly as white people. To respond 
to this resistance, I use two strategies. 
One is to have participants read a 
piece of literature before we begin 
that will set a context for our work 
together, perhaps a contemporary 
work such as Julia Landsman's j4 
While Teacher Talks about Race or a 
classic text such as James Baldwin's 
introduction to The Fire Next Time, 
"My Dungeon Shook." A second 
strategy is to include in the group 
some people who have participated in 
affinity groups before. They can often 
allay fears, helping new participants 



understand the importance of 
acknowledging their racial group 
membership. Many whites say they 
feel uncomfortable identifying as 
"white" because when they hear the 
term, they think "racist." They may 
have no conception of whiteness as 
a shared perspective. 

Affinity groups signify an impor- 
tant area of development for white 
people. Using a clear set of guidelines 
for dialogue, white educators can 
come together explicitly around 
whiteness and look at strategies for 
moving through discomfort. I often 
begin with exp€;ctations and ask par- 
ticipants what it is like to be with a 
group of white people. Are they com- 
fortable? Uncomfortable? There is 
usually a range of responses that help 
to break the ice, enabling the group to 
explore their roles as whites commit- 
ted to challenging racism. Participants 
spend some time finishing the phrase: 
"Being white in my school means...." 
This exercise can help them under- 
stand why being white may be an 
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important identity in schools. Some 
talk about their frustration with 
other white colleagues and the desire 
to just write them off as racists. 
Others remind the group that it is the 
responsibihty of whites to challenge 
racism, and how can this happen if 
whites avoid other white colleagues? 
The group tries to openly acknowl- 
edge prejudices and develop strategies 
for challenging racist messages by 
creating new messages not based 
on stereotypes and misinformation. 
Ultimately, the dialogue reduces 
tension and diminishes the taboo of 
talking explicitly about race. Whites 
have a place they can ask questions, 
struggle with issues, and gain support 
from allies in a similar position. 

In addition to white affinity group 
work, there is also a need to talk 
explicitly about whiteness and privi- 
lege/racism in larger school communi- 
ties. With the support of the local 
association of independent schools 
in greater Washington, DC (AISGW) 
and the Eastern Educational Resource 
Collaborative (East Ed), a group of col- 



leagues conducted a panel discussion 
entitled "Whiteness: Identity, Privilege, 
and Accountability." About 175 educa- 
tors came to the presentation, one of 
the best-attended events the associa- 
tion ever hosted. Moderated by an 
African-American equity agency 
director, the panel consisted of myself, 
a white head of school, an African- 



name and describe the workings of 
^A'hite privilege so people could begin 
to identify and challenge both subtle 
and overt forms of racism and denials 
of racial privilege. 

As part of my presentation, 1 refer- 
enced Alice Mclntyre's (1997) research 
on "v/hite talk," a coded language of 
avoidance. Mclntyre describes this 



SILENCE, DENIAL, AND/OR AVOIDANCE ARE ALL 
FORMS OF COLLUSION, AND ONE OF THE BEST WAYS 
TO BEGIN TO BE ANTIRACIST IS TO DEVELOP A MODE 
OF PERSONAL RESISTANCE. 



American director of diversity, and a 
white professor of multiculturalism 
from a local university. Our purpose 
was to increase awareness and under- 
standing of the role of white identity 
and development, and to highlight 
our accountability as educators com- 
mitted to academic excellence, student 
achievement, and a healthy school 
environment, for us, it was critical to 



language as "talk that serves to insu- 
late white people from examining 
their/our individual and collective 
role(s) m the perpetuation of racism." 
It is a way for whites to distance 
themselves from the difficult task 
of engaging in an exploration and 
critique of whiteness. White talk, 
Mclntyre says, manifests itself as 
the uncritical acceptance of biased 
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comments through avoidance, inter- 
ruption, dismissing counter-argu- 
ments, silences, and/or colluding with 
each other to create a 'culture of nice- 
ness" that makes it very difficult to 
discuss the white world. By identify- 
ing white talk, the goal is to recognize 
the price whites pay for this kind of 
collusion and begin to see how privi- 
lege is maintained. 

One of the main forms of white 
talk is minimization, signaling that 
achievement depends on personal abil- 
ity and that racism is not really preva- 
lent. Another manifestation is defen- 
siveness disguised in disclaimers such 
as, "I'm not racist. I have friends who 
are people of color. 1 don't see color. 
1 went to a workshop on white privi- 
lege," Providing other examples of 
white talk, Paul Kivel (2002) writes 
about the tendency to blame the 
"angry'' person of color, attacking her 
or him for her or his anger as opposed 
to asking what has happened for it to 
take so much outrage to get our atten- 
tion. Another insidious form of avoid- 
ance is "if only" statements, declara- 
tions that set conditions on one's 
commitment to racial justice: "If only- 
people of color weren't so angry; if 
only people of color realized that I am 
different from other white people; if 
only people of color would give white 
people a chance; if only people of color 
didn't use phrases like 'al! white peo- 
ple'; if only people of color didn't ask 
for special treatment; if only this stu- 
dent of color would just try to get 
along." These kinds of statements shift 
the responsibility from those in power 
to those who are marginalized and 
oppressed by white privilege. There is 
also redefinition of the issue by stating 
that there is "reverse racism" because 
people of color attack white people or 
that everyone is prejudiced. This is a 
counterattack that offers competing 
victimization: "She took my slot at 
Harvard; they're taking away our jobs; 
white males have rights, too; white 
people are under attack." When faced 
with issues of white privilege and 
racism, 1 often hear whites say that 
they didn't mean to hurt anyone. 
Their actions were unintentional or 
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"It was just a joke." Finally, there is 
also a great deal of paternalism in 
schools, "This student of color will 
benefit so much from being at our 
school; we can do a lot for this kid." 
All of these examples of white talk 
further entrench white power by 
impeding authentic discussions of 
whiteness and privilege and the 
consequences of racism for everyone. 

tn the face of these tactics, white 
allies need to have responses ready 
so they are not caught off guard by 
stereotypical or racist comments. 
One tactic I use is to ask more ques- 
tions: why do you believe this to be 
true? With more information, I can 
tailor my response. I try to share my 
own experiences as a counterbalance, 
not as an attack, so at least I know 
the person has different or additional 
information. In schools, time is often 
cited as the barrier to all meaningful 
discussion, implying that we would 
talk about these issues if we only had 
the time. My strategy is to set the 
time, as contrived as that may sound. 
The most important piece of the 
interaction is to mark my discomfort. 
If 1 am very upset, I will often say, 
"I am not comfortable with the com- 
ment you just made." At the very 
least, I have given the person some- 
thing to think about. 1 then try to 
follow up, either immediately or later. 
One key point is to remember that it 
is never too late to go back to some- 
one and relate your experience. One 
time 1 approached a colleague after 
months had passed since she made a 
subtle yet racist comment. I prefaced 
the request to meet as best I could: 
"I know this is very awkward, but I 
have been thinking a lot about some- 
thing you said and would like to 
respond more thoughtfully." If the 
situation is too charged, 1 look for a 
third party to help facilitate. My goal 
is to have a range of responses by 
developing strategies for interrupting 
bias that work for me. Silence, denial, 
and/or avoidance are all forms of col- 
lusion, and one of the best ways to 
begin to be antiracist is to develop a 
mode of personal resistance. 

As this work expands and more 
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discussions of white privilege occur in 
school comrnunities and classrooms, 
educators will need to talk explicitly 
about the costs of white privilege to 
white people. At his presentation 
during the 2003 White Privilege 
Conference, Tim Wise, a leading 
white activist, referred to this as the 
"holy grair of white privilege work. 
Wise talked about how the lives 
of white people were diminished 
because of racism: denial of family 
histories because of assimilation, seg- 
regated lives, lack of knowledge of 
others, and a lessening of one's own 
humanity because of complicity with 
a system of oppression. A woman of 
color once asked me pointedly: 'Why 
would white people want to give up 
their privilege? 1 wouldn't if I had it." 
This is a critical question and one 
that deserves our attention because 
once white people can feel the impact 
of racism on their own lives, they 
may work harder to end it. 

Tobin Shearer (2002) examines 
"White Spaces," places where racism 
situates itself in whites because of a 
pattern of internalized superiority: 
"how our whiteness hurts us, how 
it holds us back." The first space he 
examines is isolation, a space where 
white people cannot see themselves 
as part of a group^ To counteract this 
space, whites need to connect with 
other whites who may be struggling 
to recognize their privilege. Another 
space is control, v/here white people 
want a solution to racism. They 
want to fix the problem because they 
are so used to being in control and 
able to determine outcomes. Here 
white people need to understand that 
they are caught in a larger web of 
forces beyond individual control. 
A third space is loss, the fact that 
whites do not recognize or grieve 
what they have lost because of , 
racism. In the process of becoming 
white, they gave up significant parts 
of their culture, history, and stories. 
To challenge this space, whites have 
to reclaim who they are: "When 
these tasks of reclamation are under- 
taken with fuil knowledge of how 
the dominant society tries constantly 
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to shape white people into racists," 
Shearer writes, "the journey of recla- 
mation can be joyfu! and life-giving. 
It can also become a profound act 
of resistance to racism." The finaJ 
space Shearer discusses is loathing, 
the active distaste and mistrust of 
other white people that can be seen 
wiien white people lash out at other 
whites. To fight against these feel- 
ings, whites must meet others where 
they are and accept themselves, 
despite the challenges. 

I have had the privilege of working 
with hundreds of independent school 
teachers, students and parents on 
issues of race, and the vast majority 
really want to do the difficult work 
of exploring white identity and 
addressing privilege. Educators who 
are struggling to come to grips v/ith 
their white identity know that there 
is no way to avoid the hard discus- 
sions if they really hope to eradicate 
racism. Whites and people of color 
are having profoundly different expe- 
riences in independent schools. By 
pretending we are all the same under 



the skin and that color doesn't mat- 
ter, we are denying a fundamental 
social experience not rooted in biolo- 
gy, but in the history of this country. 
Our responsibility is to understand 
how larger systems of oppression 
may be functioning in our schools, 
despite our best intentions. We can 
create opportunities to do racial iden- 
tity development work in racial affin- 
ity groups or in cross-racial settings 
as long as the ground rules and out- 
comes are explicit. Finally, if we are 
clear about who we are, and if we can 
both name our commitment to equi- 
ty an^ recognize how white privilege 
works, our institutions will better 
serve everyone. 

Elizabeth Denevi is co-director of diversity 
at Georgetown Day School CWashington, 
DC) and an educational consultant. 
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A YEAR AGO, when I was teaching in Cahfornia, sprae of my high-school students 
hosted affinity group discussions on ethnic and racial identity. Signs were posted in 
the lunchroom telling students where their affinity group would meet. A white student 
leader and I waited patiently in the classroom designated for Euro-American/White 
students and teachers. No one else came to this meeting. After lunch, as I was debrief- 
i «th the student leaders, one of my students of color turned to me and said with a 
i. .K of disbelief: "Do white people know they are white?" It was an excellent ques- 
tion, and we spent the next half hour trying to think of ways we could help white peo- 
ple see their race as an essential part of diversity and multiculttiralism. 



Helping white 

students and 

educators 

understand 

their rote in a 

multicultural 

society 
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As I learned from my experiences 
as a white teacher and from my Ph.D. 
research on adolescent ethnic identity 
development, if we are to help inde- 
pendent schools become truly multi- 
cultural communities, we have to 
begin to talk about what it meaiis 
to be white in our schools. 

It's important to take a close look 
at white identity in the hopes of 
uncovering and naming vdtiat usually 
passes for "normal." Just as with 
other racial groups, whiteness is not 
a monolith; it is a process of cultural 
development that is socially con- 
structed and that encompasses many 
different ways of being white. By 
'socially constructed," I mean that 
race is not an essential characteristic 
but rather a social category. We 
understand whiteness in relation to 
other people, and whiteness is pro- 
duced or constructed by our interac- 
tions with friends, the media, litera- 
ture, family, and teachers. Notions of 
biological racial categories were made 
popular in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, but scientific racism has noth- 
ing to do with biology. The gene that 
makes my hair curly and someone 
else's straight is the same gene that 
makes my eyes brown and some else's 
blue. But the myth of essential racial 
characteristics is still part of our cul- 
ture, and so it is important to begin 
by locating race as a social, and not 
a biological, identifier. 

That said, it is then necessary to 
understand race in a historical, social, 
and political context. The term 
"white" did not emerge until the latter 
part of the nineteenth century in 
American society. James Banks, a lead- 
ing scholar of multiculturalism. at the 
University of Washington, writes 
about new immigrants from Ireland, 
Eastern, Southern, and Central Europe 
who challenged notions of whiteness 
upon their arrival in the U.S. In an 
effort to experience the American 
dream, many white ethnic groups 
assimilated and their distinct ethnic 
characteristics, such as language, ^ 
were abandoned or erased in order 
to become 'American.' Some immi- 
grants, moving through Ellis Island, 



changed their names (or had their 
names changed for them by immigra- 
tion officials) so they sounded more 
"American," further contributing to 
the homogenization of white ethnics. 
By the early twentieth century, multi- 
ple ethnic categories had become one 
racial category. 

Valerie Babb writes about the 
development of the term 'white" in 
her book Whiteness Visible. She states, 
"For the different ethnicities and 
classes who left Europe to come to 
an unfamiliar wilderness where new 
structures had to be devised to meet 
new needs, whiteness furnished a 
social order that forged a nascent 
national identity and minimized 
potential class wBthte." To create 
this exclusive national identity, it 
was necessary to fabricate a shared 



Anglo-Saxon past that would ^ve a 
variety of whites a common heritage 
even if this past was in direct conflict 
with the multiple ethnicities and 
classes that made up American soci- 
ety. By creating a white racial iden- 
tity, as opposed to an English or Irish 
one, a nation of white ethnics could ' 
become a race that would create an 
identity and, at the same time, serve 
as a rationale for excluding non- 
whites. English superiority and domi- 
nation in the colonies was replaced 
by white superiority. 

It is not unusual for a new group 
to develop a norm that representithe 
group's character, and here the norm 
was established by rejecting other 
groups with a different character. In 
a time of rapid social transformation, 
Babb writes, wfiiteness vras a unify- 



We understand whiteness in relation to other 
people, and whiteness is produced or constructed 
by our interactions with friends, the media, 
literature, family, and teachers. 
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■ jag force that diffused social tensions, 
consolidated social and economic 
power, and integrated new white 
immigrants into a "white American 
fabric' Babb exposes a great Ameri- 
can irony; with whiteness as a natu- 
rally superior racial identity, whites 
could reconcile undemocratic princi- 
ples like slavery and limited voting 
rights with higher democratic ideals. 
This means of creating white hege- 
mony brings us back to identity, but 
it is an identity created through dif- 
ference. Here exclusion is not the abil- 
ity to say who is white, but rather 
the power to determine who is not 
white. Colonists were the chosen 
white people who solidified their 
identity by being different from 
Native Americans and enslaved 
blacks. Thus, another irony emerges: 
even though cultural mixing was a 
huge part of the formation of an 
American identity, there was this 
desire for racial purity that would 
privilege one.group over another. 
Babb writes that by the mid- to late 
nineteenth century 'the social label 
of whiteness mitigated potential class 



Cultural images erased racial plurality 
and established whiteness as a pnvi- 
ieged social category, again illustrat- 
ing the irony of a multiracial country 
portraying itself as monoracial. Even 
though whiteness is often veiled and 
hidden as the norm, we need an 
awareness of whiteness as a system 
and ideology that has privileged some 
and not others if we are to exist and 
thrive as a multiracial, multiethnic 
society. Without a thoughtful investi- 
gation of white identity and white 
privilege, their roots and present 
meaning, we will continue to perpet- 
uate an illusion of a unified, democra- 
tic society. 

So then, what is whiteness? What 
does it mean to be white in this 
country? As I was growing up, 1 
never heard these questions asked. I 
grew up in Silicon Valley as it was 
coming into being, and e\?eryone 
looked, talked, and sounded like me. 
I was raised in an Italian- and Irish- 
Cafholic family, and both sides of my 
family inmiigrated to the U.S. around 
the turn of the c^entuiy. I remeinber 
very Uttie religibus diversity in my 



My attempts to address white priYilege were 
unsuccessful because I had not figured out what being 
white meant for me. Because I had not done my own 
work, it was impossible for me to guide my white students. 



strife among white ethnics and that, 
more and more, whiteness became 
synonymous with American-ness as 
the identity of the nation was 
cemented to the identity of a single 
created race. The question of who 
was a 'real' American was increas- 
ingly answered with the response 
that it was one who was white, thus 
giving this race a position of national 
>rivilege.* 

In the first quarter of the twenti- 
eth century, obvious and pervasive 
cultural rituals and institutions sus- 
tained whiteness as the American 
norm along with white superiority. 



hometown; the Christian kids envied 
the handful of Jewish kids who got 
to miss extra days of school. In my 
senior class of 550 students, we had 
one African American. When I went 
to college just outside of Chicago, my 
university was very segregated, and it 
was not until I attended graduate 
school in New York City that I really 
experienced a diverse living environ- 
ment. I had the privilege to work 
with some very distinguished Ameri- 
can historians who helped me see the 
blind spots in my own education. 
When I worked with Eric Foner, one 
of the leading scholars of nineteenth- 



century American histoity, 1 realized 
that I had never really studied slavery. 
I, who had supposedly received an 
excellent education, did not loiow 
that Japanese-Americans had been 
interred during Worid War II. As I 
was working on a project and talking 
to my family about this chapter in 
American history, my mom told me 
an incredible story. In high, school, 
Toro, one of my father's best friends, 
was Japanese-American. When his 
family was ordered to Idaho for 
internment during World War II, my 
dad and the rest of his friends took 
turns guarding Toro's house. It was 
both shockmg and sad to me "that 1 
had never heard this stoty. So the 
understanding of my position and 
privilege began as an intellectual 
transformation, and it was not until 
1 returned to teaching that my emo- 
tional transformation began. 

In the fall of 1996, 1 moved back 
to Silicon Valley, and my first year 
there was wonderful. I started teach- 
ing Ethnic Voices, an advanced-place- 
ment English elective for juniors and 
seniors, and the first group of young 
women I worked with was incredible. 
The following school year, I had a 
very different experience. The class 
was split evenly along racial lines: 
eight white students and eight stu- 
dents of color. What I didn't realize 
was that I tipped the balance; my 
whiteness counted. The students of 
color were experiencing many differ- 
ent levels of racism, and I was having 
a very difficult time riianaging the 
class. My attempts to address white 
privilege were unsuccessful because I 
had not figured out what being white 
meant for me. Because I had not done 
my own work, it was impossible for 
me to guide my white students, and 
their resentment turned to anger. 
They went after the kids of color 
with cries of reverse racism and 
denouncements of quotas that pre- 
vented white kids from being 
accepted to elite universities. I was in 
way over my head. About six weeks 
into the term, the eight students of 
color showed up at my desk. They 
told me they had decided to drop the 
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class, and they were willing to get an 
r and risk colkge acceptances because 
the racism they were experiencing 
was intolerable. They were thought- 
ful, composed, and serious. 1 was 
rocked to the core. They said that 
they were not blaming me, but in 
essence, it was about my accountabil- 
ity. Because 1 had not comes to terms 
with my identity, the class was fac- 
ing its own crisis. They looked at me 
intently and asked what I could do. 
What could I do? 1 told the students 
I would find a way to make it better. 
I asked them to give me two weeks, 
and they iagreed. Then 1 cried for 
three days. I sat in the dean of stu- 
dents' office, and together, we found 



three dimensions, "First, whiteness is 
a location of structural advantage, of 
race privilege. Second, it is a 'stand- 
point,' a place from vrfiich white 
people look at {themselves], at others, 
and at society. Third, 'whiteness' 
refers to a set of cultural practices 
that are usually uninarked and 
unnamed.* This defimtion establishes 
an important frame that locates 
privilege as one central aspect of 
whiteness. In addition, whiteness is 
a standpoint or perspective, a lens 
through which white people view the 
world, which means that niy experi- 
ence as a white person directly affects 
how I see and understand my sur- 
roundings and interactions with oth- 



Color-blindness masks itself as non-biased, but 
since one group is free to ignore the racial identity 
of another, discrimination exists. 



biolo^cally speaking, are different, 
inferior, less human, less civilized 
than white people. The second mode 
is "color evasiveness," also known as 
color-blindness, which says we are all 
the same under the skin, so any fail- 
ure to achieve on the part of people 
of color is the fault of people of color 
themselves. The final mode she calls 
'race cognizance" or "the autonomy 
of culture.' In this mode, any inequal- 
ity refers not to ascribed or essential 
characteristics, but to the social struc- 
ture. Looking at the history of racial 
discourse in the U.S., these three 
phases of racial development emerged 
chronologically in this order, but in 
today's society, ^ven different con- 
texts, one or all of these phases might 
rise to the surface. 

Of the three phases Frankenberg 
examines, color evasion, the second 
phase, offers great insight for those 
white students and educators tiying 
to come to terms with a white iden- 



a way to finish the semester. Did I 
fix things? Of course not, because I 
couldn't. I performed triage. I got us 
through, but it was by no stretch of 
the imagination a successful semester. 
But I learned the most valuable lesson 
of my teaching career: as Parker 
Palmer states, you teach who you are. 
How could I confront white privilege 
and racism when I did not know who 
I was? At this time, I knew 1 had to 
go back to school to try to under- 
stand what had happened in my class 
and to begin my own personal iden- 
tity exploratioDL 

Once I realized that 1 needed to 
figure out what being a white, upper- 
middlc-class woman meant for me, 
I began to look for some narratives 
that might hdp my own exploration. 
Ruth Frankenbeig's study of forty 
white women, in a text called White 
Women, Raa Matters, significantly . 
impacted my understanding of white- 
ness. In describing how race shaped 
the Uves of women, she offers a very 
helpful definition of whiteness with 




ers. Finally, whiteness is positioned 
as the norm, so it has not been neces- 
sary to look explicitly at whiteness, 
leaving it as undiscovered territory. 

Once we have this understanding 
of what whiteness is, we can begin to 
look at how whiteness functions in 
forming views on race. Frankenberg 
offers three such modes. She begins 
with the 'essentialist mode," which 
refers to the idea that people of color. 



tity. As she interviewed white 
women from across the country, 
she found that most of the women 
expressed a desire not to see race, 
or at least not to acknowledge racial 
differences. Frankenberg probed this 
issue and found that this was a way 
for these women to distance them- 
selves from essentialist racism. If they 
didn't notice race, then they couldn't 
be racist; *Very frequently," she 
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writes, 'race privilege is a lived but 
not seen aspect of vvhite experience, 
given socially segregated material 
environments arid discursive environ- 
ments that militate against conscious 
attention to racism.' This, then, 
suggests that noticing color is a bad 
thing to do, suggesting that nbn- 
v^^teness or "color* is bad. Here is 
where color evasiveness becomes so 
perilous: The sharp cutting edge of 
color-blindness is revealed here; 
within this discursive repertoire, peo- 
ple of color are 'gocid' only insofar as 
their 'coloredness' can be bracketed 
and ignored..,/ Fraiikenberg points 
out. "Colorblindness, despite the best 
intentions of its adherents, in this 
sense preserves the power structure 
inherent in essentialist racism." 

To deny difference is to deny the 
impact that race has on people's lives. 
As opposed to raying there are no dif- 
ferences at all among people, color 
evasion is a selective attention to dif- 
ference, saying that color does not 
matter. In this way, a white woman 
who is not comfortable talking about 
race can -selectively avoid the topic and 
instead focus on differences that she 
is comfortable with. This is simply 
another kind of oppression disguised 
as a polite discourse. It is this selective 
engagement with difference that 
exposes color-blindness as a way of 
maintaining the power and privilege of 
the dominant group. Here, these white 
women had the prh^ege of not seeing 
their color, and, subsequently, denying 
others their racial identity. 

Color-evasion can play a role in a 
subtle but insidious kind of racism 
termed *aversive racism," and as 
Beverly Tatum notes, aversive racists 
have "internalized the espoused cul- 
tural values of fairness and justice for 
all at the same time that they have 
been breathing the 'smog' of racial 
biases and stereotypes pervading the 
popular culture," Color-blindness 
masks itself as non-biased, but since 
one group is free to ignore the racial 
identity of another, discrimination 
exists. Thus, a seemingly nonpreju- 
diced stance has major power implica- 
tions. Here the denial of race locates a 
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desire to be fair next to the power to 
discriminate. If it is clear what the 
right thing to do is, aversive racists 
will act in a way that supports their 
non-prejudiced view of themselves. 
However, if a situation is not clear 
and an action can be justified on the 
basis of some factor other than race, 
prejudiced feelings towards African 
Americans will surface. 

Tatum gives an excellent example 
of how this subtle form of bias mani- 
fests itself. White college students 
were given transcripts and asked to 
evaluate candidates for admission to 
their college. When the transcripts 
were presented to the white students, 
all of the qualifications were equal; 
the only difference was the race of 
the candidate. The study found that 
when the students were not qualified, 
black and white students were both 



rejected, irrespective of face. When 
the candidates were somewhat quali- 
fied, white students were favored, 
over black students t?y a slim margiri. 
How^ever, when the candidates were 
highly qualified, the white students 
overwhelming chose white candi- 
dates. So, evcEL when all qualifications 
are equal, applicants were not per- 
ceived as equal, especially when both 
black and white applicants were 
highly qualified. Blacks were good, 
but whites were better. 

Paul Kivel, a social activist aiid 
vrater, states, *We must begin herie 
^~ vnth this denial of our whiteness 
— because racisni keeps people of 
color in the limelight and makes 
whiteness invisible.' To turn our 
attention to whiteness using 
Prankenberg's definition, we must 
begin by acknowledguig that white- 



In schools, what is needed is a space for white 
kids to move beyond polarized notions of race to 
the development of a continuum of white identity. 



ness is a privileged way of seeing 
the world that is usually not talked 
about. IJQ 1989, Peggy Mcintosh pub- 
lished "White Privilege: Unpacking 
the Invisible Knapsacki' and still, to 
this day, it is one of the best pieces 
on the topic of white privilege. Her 
central thesis is that white people 
have not had to acknowledge how 
th^ benefit from racial discxiniina- 
tion. White people might understand 
the disadvantages of radsm, but they 
deny the advantages they receive 
because of white privilege. 

It is disconcerting to realize 
that privilege and prejudice exist 
side by side; one informs the other. 
As I elevate myself, someone else 
is disadvantaged. As with racism, 
whites are taught not to see their 
privilege, but, nevertheless, we carry 
around an invisible knapsack filled 
•with unearned privileges. Mcintosh 
lists over forty ways she experiences 
white privilege daily. For example. 




she usually does not have to speak for 
her entire race; she can move and be 
assured of finding fair housing;, if 
she is pulled over by the police, she 
can be relatively sure she was not 
. smgled out due to race; she can 
swear, dress down, or not return a 
phone call without people attributing 
her choices to the poverty, illiteracy, 
or bad morals of her race. It was diffi- 
■ cult for Mcintosh to recognize her 
white privilege, and she literal^ had 
to keep a tape recorder next to her 
bed in order to capture the semicon- 
scious thoughts that helped to illumi- 
nate her privilege. I encourage all 
white educators to make their own 
lists, to vmte down the ways they 
receive unearned benefits. In this 
way, they can begin to recognia the 
role that race plays in their lives and 
how race is one lens through which 
all of us view the world. 

Valerie Babb notes that, in reality, 
the privilege of whiteness benefits no 
one. It distances and segregates people 
and fosters pain and resentment. The 
inequities in such privilege are Obvi- 
^ ously painful to people of color. But 
they can also be painful to white peo- 
ple, many of whom feel that it strips 
them of their individuahty and turns 
them into unappealing stereotj^jes. 
Because the culture that creates white 
privilege convinces many whites that 
certain cultures or topics are not wor- 
thy of study (non-Western literature, 
for ulstance), whites often struggle 
with their ability, and willingness, 
to participate in a diverse worid. 
To the students in my Ethnic 
Voices class who had difficulty with 
the ethnicity writing assignment, I 
assigned Mcintosh's essay. For these 
white students who previously had 
no awareness of their whiteness, the 
article gave them insight into their 
racial identity. They could read Mcin- 
tosh's list of unearned privileges and 
begin to constrjct their ovm lists, 
and this affected the way they saw 
themselves because they began to see 
vwth different eyes. And some even 
began to comment on a concept I 
refer to as the "double-edged sword' 
of white privilege. As students are 
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> granted their jjiivileges, they are often 
denied aspects of their identity. This 
privilege cuts both ways. For exam- 
ple, one student wrote that white 
privilege isolat£;d her; people judged 
her, and even if there was an inherent 
benefit to that judgment, she felt 
that she was never really known in 
the process. Often, when she says 
where she is from, people just assume 
she is rich, snobby, and spoiled. Yes, 
this provides her with a kind of privi- 
lege, but at the same time, the person 
judging her may not be able to really 
know her because of her privilege. 
This leads to the question of what 
happens to the white student who 
receives the benefits, but is not seen 
for who she really is. Where does 
she have the opportunity to move 
beyond assumptions, especially if 
the assumptions are incorrect? 

A second aspect of the "double- 
edged sword' of white privilege is 
xultural discoxmection. Many of the 
vhite students 1 have taught talk 
about the guilt, embarrassment, and 
shame they feel when they think 
about their racial -and ethnic identity. 
Where do these feelings come from? 
And can these feelings be mitigated 
by class status or strong ethnic iden- 
tity? Gaiy Howard, president and 
founder of the Reach Center, a non- 
profit organization in Washington 
working to help people understand 
diversity, says that sometimes it is 
difficult for wdiite people to feel good 
about their history. As the limitations 
of privilege and membership in a 

. dominant group become apparent, 
many whites will turn away from 
their heritage and towards other tra- 
ditions and cultures in order to create 
a sense of belonging, for many, the 

• first recognition of white privilege 
can bring on intense feelings of guilt, 
but there is something else present 
for my students. It may be a feeling 
^f loss, of not having a culture to cel- 
brate during Multicultural Week. 

It seems as if there is no counter- 
balance to the privilege, no firm iden- 
tity to return to — only feelings of 
emptiness, sadness, and shame. To 
suddenly have to acknowledge you 



are white, aiid that you have bene- ; 
fited from tiiat identity while others 
are excluded, is difficult. The privilege 
maintains itself by locating itself 
as normal, and it can grow and 
strengthen because it is never exam- 
ined or called into questioiL If I am 
just a regular kid, what's the prob- 
lem ? Yet, whtn I suddenty under- 
stand that I ara white, and under- 
stand the full implications of that 
whiteness, and Fm seeing this aspect 
of my identity for the first time, the 
exposure is intense, difficult to grap- 
ple with, Heruy Gkoux, author and 
professor of cultural studies at Perm 
State University, writes that it is dif- 
ficult for white students to see them- 
selves as both antiracist and white; 
the terms seem mutually exclusive. 

In schools, what is needed is a 
space for white kids to move beyond 
polarized notions of race to the devel- 
opment of a continuum of white 
identity. Instead of either drowning 
in guilt or accepting whiteness as the 
norm, Giroux says that students need 
to be "part of a broader new discourse 
of ethriidty, so that white youth can 
understand and striiggle against the 
long legacy of white racism while 
using the particularities of, as Stuart 
Hall puts it, 'their ovrai culture as a 
resource for resistance, reflection, and 
empowerment.'" 

So once we have recognized white 
privilege, how can we move towards 
acceptance, accountability, and action 
to promote equity? I often have stu- 
dents who are empowered by the 
recognition of wfiite privil^e. They 
can separate their individual identity 
from their group membership. They 
can recognize their privilege and begin 
to think about ways of sharing their 
power, of giving up some of those 
privileges to gain something greater; a 
better sense of community, less preju- 
dice, and a clearer sense of who they 
really are beyond the color of their 
skin. In short, they need the space 
to talk about being white, what it 
means to them, and how they can 
use their privilege to confront racism 
and class barriers. 

What we need to do today is to 



■expand our notion of what it rheans 
to be white. Current conceptions of 
whiteness are stereotypical, narrow, 
and constritting. We also have to 
separate miyths from realities so we 
no longer allow people to assume 
unearned superiority, and We can do 
this by rejecting racism and develop- 
ing a white racial identity that is not 
based on racial supremacy. Quoting 
Janet Hdms, Tatuio vwites: "He 
or shfe must accept his or her own 
whiteneiss,- the cultural irnpllcations 
of being whitCj and define a view of 
self as a racial being that does not 
depend on the percdved superiority 
of one racial group over another." 

Feeling guilty about white privi- 
lege creates paralysis; what white 
people need is a firm commitment 
to their own identity development 
and a v?illirigness to confront the 
legacy of white radal domination 
Paul Kivd, author of Mat's Work and 
Uprooting Racism, provides an excel- 
lent analysis of the need for white 
accountability: 'When we talk about 
unequal distribution of benefits and 
disadvantages, vve may feel uncom- 
fortable about being white. We did 
not choose our skin color. Nor are we 
guilty for the fact that radsm exists 
and that we have benefited from it. 
We are responsible for acknowledging 
the reality of radsm and for the daily 
choices we make about bow to live in 
a radst sodety. We are only responsi- 
ble for our Gwii part, and we each 
have a pait." 

If you're aTA^hite educator, what is 
your part? For twaaty-five years of 
my life, I did not know I had a role. I 
experienced life throu^ the lens of 
white privii^e, and it w^ not until 1 
■f/BS a^ced ty my students to step up 
to the challoige that I realized how 
hindered I was by my privilege. 1 was 
isolated from communities of people 
vidiom I heeded to leam fixain and who 
had something to gain from me, i was 
distanced ftoiii an iimnjgrant past that 
has so much to teadiine about my 
family and how lam a part of a larger 
history. I was disconhected from my 
students, and this made niy job more 
difficult I could not be the teacher I 
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NASA EDUCATIONAL 
WORKSHOPS 



FOR TECHNOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS ia>UCATORS 

WHAT: 

♦Enrich your content with NASA missions. 

♦Engage your students with NASA 
educational materials that align with the 
National Education Standards. 

* Spend 2 weeks at a NASA Center with 
scientists, engineers, and educational 
specialists. All expenses paid! 

WHO: K-12 educators wlio teach science, 
madiematics, technology, and/or geogt^hy 

HOW: hflp://education,nasa.gov/NEW 
NSTA • NASA Educational Workshops-O 
1840 Wilson Boulevard * Arlington VA 22201 
Fax: (703) 522-5413 



wanted to be until I could take an in- 
depth look at my own racial and ethnic 
identity to be able to teach who i am. 
Finalty; I was not the human being 1 
strive to be because of my unconscious 
and sometimes conscious partidpation 
in a system that benefits me at the 
expense of others. The resistance to 
acceptance and accountability is real- 
the fear of loang something, of givii^g 
up certain advantages vnth the risk rf 
not gettirig anything in return. What 
wiD happen if we lose what we have? I 
have wpriced so hard to get vdieie I am, 
and now that will be taken away? Yet 
white educators have to be willing to 
take the risk because the consequences 
of white privilege are too great It is not 
enough for mainstream society to just 
accept more people of color. White peo- 
ple have to accept thdr history and 
their role, and woric to create a society 
that is free of racism. This is an extraor- 
dinary moment. The opportunity 
awaits us alL 
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Divgjity Programs for GDS Students, P^WWts, and Sta ff 

Events 

Students, parents, and faculty are actively Involved in s&p^orafr§9fverstty at GDS and e 
that every student and family feels tfiat they are full s(BltW9|comed members of the com 
The School iDoth supports affinity groups that recognEp shar&d exoeriences and promol 
cross-cultural dialogue. "'""' 

Comm, Board 



Diversity Connections 



GC/A 
Reunion 



A high school student club promoting equity and justice, Diversity Connections hosts dis 
on topics related to diversity. It sponsors a weekend retreat open to all interested studer 
Diversity Connections serves as an umbrella organization supporting additional student 
leadership groups such as Rainbow, a gay/straight alliance; Black Culture Club; Fusion, 
for multiracial students; and Brenner, a women's leadership group. 



Parents of Students of Color (POSOC) 

POSOC is a networking group that meets regularly throughout the year to support famili 
students of color. POSOC also sponsors a picnic at the beginning of the school year for 
entire GDS community. 

Read more about POSOC activities and meeting dates by clicking here. 



Students of Color Mentoring Program 

This after-school program— featuring math workshops, cultural field trips, visits with high 
students, critical-thinking exercises, and the like— is designed for students in grades 5-8 
facilitated by high school students and teachers from both campuses. 



© 2006 Georgetown Day School 



Read more about the Mentoring Program and mentoring dates by clicking here. 



Parent Gay-Straight Alliance ("PGSA") 

The Parent Gay-Straight Alliance ("PGSA") is a group of parents, teachers and staff, ga; 
straight, working together to support the well-being of gay, lesbian, bisexual and transge 
("GLBT") individuals, their families and the GDS community. The PGSA is a discussion 
and an educational resource that fosters respect for diversity of many types and promot 
greater awareness of GLBT issues that affect the members, the school and our commui 
are welcome to participate. 



Board Diversity Committee 

Board members, parents, and administrators serve on this committee, which provides ai 
and counsel on Issues of equity and the implementation of the goals of the Strategic Pla 

Read more about the Board Diversity Committee by clicking here. 



http://www.gds.org/diversity/programs.cfm 
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Parent Diversity Discussion Series 

Sponsored by the Board Diversity Committee, each Parent Diversity Discussion series c 
topics sucti as afTirmative action, gender Issues and sexism, white racial identity develoi 
adoptive families, and multl-ettinic Identity. Discussions are open to all members of Itie < 
community. 

Read more about these discussion dates by clicking here. 



SEED 

Seeking Educational Equity and Diversity (SEED) is a national curriculum development 
that focuses on Infusing equity and multlculturalism Into classroom practice. Lower, Mldt 
High School representatives meet regularly to examine issues of equity and diversity an 
develop strategies for making the GDS curriculum more Inclusive. 



Faculty Discussion Groups 

The Office of Diversity works In conjunction with the larger administrative team to create 
programming for faculty and staff, in addition to supporting affinity groups for our staff o1 
and gay and lesbian staff, the Office is responsible for school-wide Initiatives. 



Beyond GDS 

In addition to In-house diversity programs, we encourage students to attend other divers 
conferences in the DC Metro Area and abroad. Conferences include the DC Metro MIdd 
School Diversity Leadership Conference, the DC Metro Student Diversity Leadership 
Conference for high school students, East Ed Summer Institute on Multicultural Educatk 
People of Color Conference, and the MAVIN Multiracial Conference. Teachers also regi 
participate In professional development programs geared towards multicultural educatio 
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Georgetown Day School 

In Service Day, October 3, 2003 

Responses for Small Group Session, rm. B322 

Group Participants: Jan Tievsky, Laura TotHver, Jeff Trembly, Victoria Velsey, Geoff 
Byrne, Jody Welsh (facilitator), Erica Demille, Tom Yoder, Sharon Killian (recorder), 
Veronica Ampey, John Burghardt 

1. In what ways might GDS' practices, policies, extracurricular activities, etc. lead 
students of color to fee! disconnected from the school? 

• Some changes are being made. The norm had been that the PSA was comprised of 
a certain kind of parent with the rare exception being one who would be able leave 
work in the daytime to attend the PSA meetings. 

• Only the kids in a certain class or who could pass muster for a particular teacher or 
group might have received the benefit of certain activities. 

• "White clubs" such as the newspaper were not so inviting to students of color. 

• Theater and dance is a problem because of issues of transportation. 

• Social norms regarding learning issues in the families of some children of color have 
to be recognized and understood. 

• Some students do not have access to multiple tutors for multiple subjects 

• As parents, children and the institution call upon Black teachers, they become 
overtaxed because a great majority of their extracurricular time is spent giving help to 
students of color-usually without remuneration-because "they have to care" and do 
care about the kids' success. 



In what ways are white students and students of color socialized racially at 
GDS? 

Proximity, or lack of proximity, to friends for parties causes issues 

Parents who have lots of money hardly ever go or allow their children to visit SE DC 

Whether students who live in more depressed areas than the GDS "norm" would like 

to have their wealthy friends visit them is the opposing idea. 

Economic classes separate into powerful and not so powerful, sometimes, even if 

the kids have spent time during their formative years together. 

In the middle school, who gets invited to which birthday party, and the opulence with 

which they are conducted sets the stage for socialization of white students and 

students of color. 
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3. In what ways could GDS help students of color feel more connected to the 
School? List short-term and long-term strategies? 

• Hold PSA meeting at various times during tlie day, including evenings 

• Clubs sliould become welcoming community for all students. Faculty advisers have 
to seek out individual students and show them that their participation is valuable. 

• Reiterate that GDS supports students to the level of financial aid they receive in 
many areas of their schooling, including tutoring. 

• Perhaps we can contract a bus for students doing late extracurricular activities 
needing to go a great distance. Bus them to a centralized location (Potomac School 
does this) or we can set up a system of taxi vouchers for late night travel. 

• We could put on contemporary plays by African American authors 

Addendum to #3 Talk with Dr. Stevenson about the efficacy of getting a 
psychiatrist/psychologist on call (like Dr. Licamele's position) with expertise in issues 
pertaining to children of color 
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ARTS FACULTY 
Present for meeting: 3:30pm, Wednesday, October 15th 
Nick Ryan 
Joann Taylor 
Ruth Marcus 
Geoff Byrne 
Susan Staines 
Laura ToIIiver 
Sharon Killian 

Questions to be discussed: 

a. How does my race influence my work as a teacher with students of color? 

We believe the character of our subject matter places us in a unique position as teachers. 
There is a strong beUef that our role as teachers is to appreciate and validate every 
student's culture, perspective, and outlook on the world. Teachers in the arts strive to 
teach students the skills to facilitate and enhance their creative expression. Our 
assessments are based primarily on each student's effort, growth, involvement, rather 
than against a set standard. Assignments are flexible and geared to the specific student in 
order to accommodate the broad range of skills students bring to class. In this sense we 
feel that we appreciate and strive to understand each person, but at the same time since 
assessments are largely specific to the individual there is an "informed color-blindness" 
when grading. 

b. How might my students' racial experiences influence their work with me as the 
teacher? 

Cultural references such as imagery, sounds, rhythms, etc. are unique to each student. 
Courses in the arts welcome these influences as profoundly valuable and creative 
elements in coursework. Many teachers spoke of assigiunents that ask students to 
thoughtflilly reflect and/or research various cultures. We all recognize that history has 
largely been told from a Western-European viewpoint and that our role is to breakdown 
stereotypes, while validating all the world's civilizations. Cultural identity projects allow 
students to reflect on their own families, culture, and identhies - hopefully through 
sharing with the entire class these projects broaden everyone's perspective and 
understanding. 

c. What is the impact of race on my beliefs? 

We recognize that Hfe is continual education and personal growth. We learn to be 
cognizant of our own cultural biases and to strive for inclusiveness, understanding, and 
communication with our students and colleagues. 
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d. How do I, as a teacher, situate myself in the education of others, and how do I 
negotiate the power structures around race in my class to allow students to feel a 
sense of worth? 

We feel we are pro-active in the education process. Our goal is to assist students and 
make their experience with the coursework successful as possible. We are sensitive to the 
possibility that some students may feel or perceive power structures/relationships, but we 
all work to reassure all our students that everyone is equally valued. In part the 'one on 
one' teaching methods that tend to exist in arts classes reaffirm each student and lessen 
competition among students. In addition, we supply all materials for the arts classes, 
which eliminate the potential for economics to play a roie in success. We feel it is 
important that every student feels they are functioning in the fairest and most equal 
setting. 

e. How might racial influences affect my and my students' interest in the classroom? 
How might I connect lessons to those interests? 

Cultural diversity is key to our curricular goals and in that sense racial influences are seen 
as a source of creativity and knowledge. For example, field trips, guest speakers, and 
cultural projects continually expose students to influences outside the mainstream 
American culture. These assets are plentiful in Washington and seen as integral to an 
effective education in the arts. 

f. To what degree are my role as teacher and my experiences superior to the 
experiences and expertise of my students, and is there knowledge to be learned 
from my constituents? 

Certainly the age difference, education, and overall life experience places a teacher in a 
profound role in relationship to any student. The word superior seems a bit risky in this 
context so we avoided it. However, it is generally felt that teachers can use the breadth of 
their knowledge and experience to affirm every student. We also felt there are many 
instances where students become teachers within their classes and this was one of the 
greatest rewards of the profession. At it's best, education is ongoing, and clearly goes 
both ways. 

g. How do I situate and negotiate the students' knowledge, experience, expertise, 
and race with my own? 

We reward student's contributions and facilitate their input. Ultimately we teach skills, 
processes, and ideas that will facilitate each student's unique approach to the material and 
life in general. 



h. Am I wilUng to speak about race on behalf of those who might not be present in 
the conversation both inside and outside of school, £uid am I wiUing to express the 
injustices of racism in conservative spaces? 
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Yes, we all spoke of instances where we have confronted ignorance in our personal and 
public life. In the classroom it is an absolute belief that teachers must deal effectively 
with issues as they arise. Hopefully turning confrontation and misunderstanding into 
'teaching moments' that go beyond the curriculum, but deal directly with the school's 
diversity mission. We feel it is critical that every GDS student feel safe, valued, and 
affirmed at our school. 
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Message 

from: Sharon Killian 

"C. Sharon Killian" <skillian@cox,net> 

Subject: Fwd: GDS New Course Proposal 

To: Kevin Barr.GDS Lower School 

Attachments: GraphicDesignandPublishing.doc 57K 

Tuesday, January 6, 2004 10:11:00 AM 



Hi Kevin, 

Thanks for your note. Attached here is the revised course proposal. 

Primary Changes 

-The name of the course has changed to Graphic Design and Publishing; 

-Instead of focusing only on the yearbook, it now incorporates the Art 

Magazine, and the potential for program growth; 

-The space needs have been revised to a dedicated workspace and studio in 

consideration of GDS high school redesign and renovation. 

Please let me know if there is anything else I can do to gain approval for 
this course offering in '04- '05. 

Sharon 
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November 23, 2003 

Georgetown Day School 

New Course Proposal (Revised 1/05/04} 

1 . Give the course title and/or a brief description of the proposed change. 

Graphic Design and Publishing 

There are several publications emanating from the high school that a course such as this 
could become the communications vehicle for. However, there are two that are of primary 
interest that need to be Immediately redressed, the high school yearbook, M6nagerie and 
the Art Magazine. 

Currently the HS Yearbook is being run as an extracurricular activity that attracts about 40 
students. The program has grown from a small club of 3 personal friends to a group of 
students the size of two large classes. The students now involved in publishing this 
historical marker are as diverse in culture as in interests. This new course will harness 
this diverse interest, and teach skills that will tje marketable immediately. 

The Art Magazine has immediate potential as a marketing tool for the institution as many 
of our students buy into the GDS philosophy of art as an equally important area of study 
along with science, mathematics, history, literature and language. Part of the way we 
show this is our required and elective yeariong studio art courses. Many of our alums 
maintain this philosophy throughout their lives, some becoming visual artists in their own 
right. The Art Magazine already has featured alumni artists in at least two editions and 
this trend is one that needs to continue on an even more sophisticated level. Indeed, 
GDS Alumni Relations has shown an interest in our magazine for this reason and would 
like to further explore what we have done and where we would advance the publication in 
this regard. 

This course will formalize the GDS culture in the context of at least two highly significant 
publications for both students and alumni. 

Since the Yearbook graphic design and publication process is more intensive in time and 
effort and because the publications processes of the Art Magazine overiap it, the following 
will primarily reference the Yearbook. 



2. Who is the teacher responsible for the course or change? 

Sharon Killian, who is currently the advisor to both the Yearbook and the Art Magazine. 
Because the Yearbook and Art Magazine represent the entire high sdiool, the tine of 
reporting will not change. The teacher for the class continues to report directly to the 
Principal of the high school. 
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3. What content, concepts and skills are involved In the course or change? 

Graphic Design and Publishing will teach all facets of publishing including content, 
journalistic writing, copy editing, book cover design, page layout and design, desktop 
publishing hardware and software, ethical responsibilities in media, legal issues in 
publishing, business and organizational skills, collaboration and teamwork. 

• Students will develop an organizational work plan and project management 
approach for publication including responsibility charts and milestones. 

• Students will create and maintain all physical and digital documents to produce the 
300-page yearbook, MSnagerie and the Art Magazine. All physical media will be 
converted to high quality digital fifes for archiving and production. 

• Develop the entire theme and write content of the 300-page high school yearbook, 
including the concept that will represent the face of the school for the graduation 
year. 

• Learn how to create layout and design to enhance the identity of the publication's 
theme and the identity of the institution. 

• Learn to write copy, headlines, captions, 

• Learn to work collaboratively in a deadline driven and public endeavor. 

• Learn how to become engaged with students from every corner of the GDS 
community. 

« Develop interviewing skills and enhance their ability to converse with faculty, staff, 
students and alumni outside of the classroom in the official capacity as members of 
the Graphic Design and Publishing class. 

• Meet internal deadlines and schedules arranged with the publisher. 

• Use digital and 35mm cameras to capture vivid, candid and memorable 
impressions of school life and to photograph artwork. 

• Learn advanced techniques to create graphic design using computer and imaging 
technologies including Adobe Illustrator, Adobe InDesign, Adotje Photoshop and 
Adobe PageMaker. 

• Work in teams to create sections, chapters, and an index of the publication. 

• Gain experience and overview of the entire project from which a personal 
assessment of strengths, weaknesses and interests can be derived. 
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• Take leadership responsibilities as editors-in-chief, assodate and assistant editors, 
business managers, technology specialists, and staff in reporting, copy, design, 
layout and photography. 

4. In what way will the course further the School's commitment to 
multicuituralism and diverse learning styles? 

Graphic Design and Publishing faculty will personally encourage students from different 
backgrounds and cultures to participate in creating GDS publications that represent our 
multicultural community. A diverse group of students are desired to be part of the creation 
of the Yeartjook (and Art Magazine), not merely a model for its content. 

As noted in item 3, there are diverse and varied aspects of the course and although every 
student will learn the essentials of all aspects of publishing, students will be able to 
concentrate in specific areas of their strengths. Visual learners will be able to concentrate 
of capturing images, designers will have primary resfX)nsibility for layout and design, 
writers will focus on copy, verbal learners get interviews and write, computer technicians 
will have the opportunity to create with computer software and troubleshoot, and 
coordinators will focus on bringing their groups to optimum performance and 
accomplishment. There are long-term assignments and short-term assignments that will 
appeal to different types of learners. This course has a major role for, literally, every type 
of learner in our community. 

5. Who are the students eligible for the course or affected by the change? 

All high school students (9*^ 10*^ 1 1"" and ^2^ graders) are eligible for the course, which 
would also satisfy the Studio Art course requirement. 

6. What are the reasons for recommending the course or change? 

GDS can harness the exciting momentum in inclusiveness that has begun here by 
creating this course. Graphic Design and Publishing covers both beginning and advanced 
issues in communications media and is easily accessible and encouraged for a broad 
range of students from all ethnic, social and learning perspectives. These benefits 
culminate in a high quality, 300-page publication where about 10 percent of the entire high 
school could have had a direct hand in its creation. 

Publishing the Art Magazine in this context also gives broader ownership to our future 
alumni, as a greater number who graduate will have had a hand in its creation. With the 
passing of just two years, there is a great possibility of forty to eighty (2 full classes per 
year) students who could graduate with "bragging rights" to publishing the Art Magazine, 
creating a larger web of dedicated alumni. 

The work to be done in Graphic Design and Publishing fits GDS' progressive curriculum 
and will enhance the school course offerings to students. Also, this course will help to 
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standardize a high quality level content that becomes part of the rubric and historical 
archive of the institution. 

7. Will this be a semester or full year course? 
This will be a full year course. 

8. What could be the possible impact on the schedule? 

This course will meet at the same schedule as all the other GDS high school courses. 
There is no impact on the normal school schedule. 

9. What is the projected cost to the school budget? Include cost of textbooks, 
special equipment, etc. 

It is envisioned that Graphic Design and Publishing has its own workspace and studio, but 
if new building space is not immediately available for 2004-06, this should in no way 
preclude institution of the new class. This wori<space and studio would include 
technology rich seminar room(s) with dropdown screen, digital projector with capability to 
switch projection from one computer to another remotely, and other similar technology to 
engage a creative and collaborative process. 

The workspace and studio should be equipped with high bandwidth wireless and wired 
connections to accommodate up to 30 simultaneous connections for 30 computers/work 
stations. 

The workspace and studio should be equipped with 1 high-resolution flatbed scanners 
and two negative scanners. Computers should be equipped with DVD writers. Since the 
school already has site licenses for Adobe Art Programs, Photoshop, Adobe PageMaker 
and Adobe Illustrator, the only cost should be for a site license for Adobe In Design, which 
is fast becoming the publications design software of choice in the industry and for this 
course. 

Students will use their own cameras, both digital and 35mm as they already do in other 
studio art courses. For students in the financial need category, we anticipate that we will 
require 10 digital cameras {other courses requiring use of a camera also have loaners for 
student use} at the cost of about $700-$800 each ($7000 to $8000), and 10 memory cards 
(approximately $2000 total). 

Textbooks and relevant publications should cost about $50 per student, as it does for the 
digital photography and black and white photography courses. 

The Graphic Design and Publishing class will buy membership to the National Scholastic 
Press Association for about $200 per year and the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
at a cost of $1 50 per year. 
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10. What could be the impact on the library and its personnel? 

Other than the use of the library scanner and multimedia computer for homework, there 
would be little or no impact on the library or its personnel. We might make suggestions for 
books and periodicals relevant to publishing and communications to augment the 
collection in these areas. 

1 1 . How do you anticipate using technology in the course? What could be the 
impact on the technology department? 

Technology and publishing go hand in hand and students will have to master the use of 
these technologies, i.e., cameras, scanners, computers, art and desktop publishing 
software. The Technology department would need to maintain and upgrade the computers 
annually since they will be running resource intensive applications. In addition, as 
computer software evolves, the technology department will need to work with Graphic 
Design and Publishing to assure that the most current software and technology upgrades 
occur every year (mid-year purchases are also very likely), and that adequate funding of 
software/hardware purchases is allocated. 



12. Note any prerequisites and other relevant information. 

There is no prerequisite required for a student to take the class. We will take action to fill 
the course with students from all segments of the GDS community. 

Students who take this class also work as members of the Yearbook and the Art 
Magazine clubs during their free period and/or after school. 
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November 23, 2003 

Georgetown Day School 
New Course Proposal 

1 . Give the course title and/or a brief description of the proposed change. 

Yearbook Publishing and Advanced Independent Study Publishing (AISP) 

Currently the HS Yearbook is being run as an extracurricular activity that attracts about 40 
students. The program has grown from a small club of 3 personal friends to a group of 
students the size of two large classes. The students now involved in publishing this 
historical marker are as diverse in culture as in interests. This new course will harness 
this diverse interest, and teach skills that will be marketable immediately. I will also 
formalize the GDS culture in the context of a highly significant publication for both 
students and alumnt. 

2. Who is the teacher responsible for the course or change? Sharon Killian 

3. What content, concepts and skills are involved in the course or change? 

Yearbook Publishing will teach all facets of publishing including journalistic writing for the 
yearbook, copy editing, book cover design, page layout and design, desktop publishing 
hardware and software, ethical responsibilities In media, legal issues in publishing, 
business and organizational skills, collaboration and teamwork. 

• Students will develop an organizational work plan and project management 
approach for yearbook publication including responsibility charts and milestones. 

• Students will create and maintain all physical and digital documents to produce the 
300-page yearbook, Menagerie All physical media will be converted to high quality 
digital files for archiving and production. 

• Develop the entire theme of the 300-page high school yearbook, including the 
concept that will represent the face of the school for the graduation year. 

• Learn how to create layout and design to enhance the identity of the publication's 
theme and the identity of the institution. 

• Learn to write headlines, captions and copy. 

• Learn to work collaboratively in a deadline driven and public endeavor. 

• Learn how to become engaged with students from every corner of the GDS 
community. 
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• Develop interviewing skills and enhance their ability to converse with 
faculty/staff/coaches outside of the classroom in the official capacity as members of 
the Yearbook Publishing class. 

• Meet internal deadlines and schedules arranged with the publisher. 

• Use digital and 35mm cameras to capture vivid, candid and memorable 
impressions of sctiool life. 

• Learn advanced techniques to create graphic design using computer and imaging 
technologies including Adobe Illustrator, Adobe InDesign, Adobe Photoshop and 
Adobe PageMaker. 

• Work in teams to create sections, chapters, and an index of the publication. 

• Gain experience and overview of the entire project from which a personal 
assessment of strengths, weaknesses and interests can be derived. 

• Take leadership responsibilities as editors-in-chief, associate and assistant editors, 
business managers, technology specialists, and staff in reporting, copy, design, 
layout and photography. 

4. In what way will the course further the School's commitment to 
multiculturallsm and diverse learning styles? 

Yearbook Publishing and AISP faculty will personally encourage students from different 
backgrounds and cultures to participate in creating a GDS yearbook that represents our 
multicultural community. A diverse group of students are desired to be part of the creation 
of the Yearbook, not merely a model for its content. 

As noted in item 3, there are diverse and varied aspects of the course and although every 
student will learn the essentials of all aspects of publishing, students will be able to 
concentrate in specific areas of their strengths. Visual learners will be able to concentrate 
of capturing images, designers will have primary responsibility for layout and design, 
writers will focus on copy, verbal learners get interviews and write, computer technicians 
will have the opportunity to create with computer software and troubleshoot, and 
coordinators will focus on bringing their groups to optimum performance and 
accomplishment. There are long-term assignments and short-term assignments that will 
appeal to different types of learners. This course has a major role for, literally, every type 
of learner in our community. 

5. Who are the students eligible for the course or affected by the change? 

All high school students (9*^, 10*^ 1 1**" and 12^ graders) are eligible for the course, which 
would also satisfy the Studio Art course requirement. 
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6. What are the reasons for recommending the course or change? 

GDS can harness the exciting momentum in inclusiveness that has begun here by 
creating this course. Yearbook Publishing covers both beginning and advanced issues in 
communications media and is easily accessible and encouraged for a broad range of 
students from all ethnic, social and learning perspectives. These benefits culminate in a 
high quality, 300-page publication where about 10 percent of the entire high school could 
have had a direct hand in its creation. 

The work to be done in yeartxjok publishing fits GDS' progressive curriculum and will 
enhance the school course offerings to students. Also, this course will help to standardize 
a high quality level content that becomes part of the rubric and historical archive of the 
institution. 

7. Will this be a semester or full year course? 
This will be a full year course. 

8. What could be the possible impact on the schedule? 

This course will meet at the same schedule as all the other GDS high school courses. 
There is no impact on the normal school schedule. 

9. What Is the projected cost to the school budget? Include cost of textbooks, 
special equipment, etc. 

Textbooks and relevant publications should cost about $50 per student, as it does for the 
digital photography and black and white photography courses. 

The Yearbook and AISP class will buy membership to the National Scholastic Press 
Association for about $1 79 per year and the Columbia Scholastic Press Association at a 
cost of $120 per year. 

Students will use their own cameras, both digital and 35mm as they already do in other 
studio art courses. For students in the financial need category, we anticipate that we will 
require six digital cameras (other courses requiring use of a camera also have ioaners for 
student use) at the cost of about $700-$800 each ($4200 to $4800), and six memory 
cards (approximately $1200 total). 

The course would be taught in PC lab. If the lab is not already equipped with three flatbed 
scanners these should be acquired at a cost of about $250 each. Since we already have 
site licenses for Adobe Art Programs, Photoshop, Adobe PageMaker and Adobe 
Illustrator, the only cost should be for a site license for Adobe In Design, which is fast 
becoming the publications design software of choice in the industry and for this course. 
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The art department will already have in place (approved for purchase 2003-04) a 480- 
gigabyte dedicated server with digital backup and near-line (optical storage media, e.g. 
DVD) that will enable the processing and maintenance of large digital files. 

1 0. What could be the impact on the library and its personnel? 

Other than the use of the library scanner and multimedia computer for homework, there 
would be little or no impact on the library or its personnel. We might make suggestions for 
books and periodicals relevant to publishing and communications to augment the 
collection in these areas. 

1 1 . How do you anticipate using technology in the course? What could be the 
impact on the technology department? 

Technology and publishing go hand in hand and students will have to master the use of 
these technologies, i.e., cameras, scanners, computers, art and desktop publishing 
software. The Technology department would need to maintain and upgrade the computers 
and the existing software programs in the lab, the art studio and the publications office 
and give the art department and students access to the PC computer lab during the 
scheduled class periods. In addition, as the software evolves the Art Department and 
Technology Office will need to work together to assure curriculum advancement and 
adequate funding of software/hardware purchases. 



1 2. Note any prerequisites and other relevant information. 

There is no prerequisite required for a student to take the class. The department will take 
action to fill the course with students from all segments of the GDS community. Although 
there will be room for 15 to 18 class seats (as many seats as computers in the lab), some 
additional students who have worked on the yearbook in prior years will register for and 
will receive credit for the advanced independent study publishing component, with 
permission of the instructor. 

Students who take this class are also committed to woii< as a member of the Yearbook 
Club during their free period and/or after school. 
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Georgetown Day School 

New Course Proposal or Requested Change in Program 

1. Give the course title and/or a brief description of the proposed change. 

Course Title: Art History with a Multicultural Perspective 

Students examine the origins of civilization as they simultaneously emerge across the globe and 
trace their development in the artistic expression of a diverse set of cultures. The major artistic 
periods in ceramics, textiles, sculpture, painting, and architecture frame the study. Thought 
provoking topics such as the influence of religion, the role of women, and the idea of universal 
aesthetic principles will challenge students to question existing conclusions about art, culture, and 
society. Field trips to area museums will be integral to the learning process and partnerships with 
embassies offer the possibility of direct cultural links. 

2. Who is the teacher responsible for the course or change? 

New part-time teacher - (tentatively Corey Twigts - docent at the PhilUps Collection. You have to 
meet Corey to understand my enthusiasm for her potential as a teacher at GDS. Although I believe 
a number of people could teach this class I crafted this with her specifically in mind), 

3. What content, concepts and skills are involved in the course or change? 

The content of the course curricultmi would focus on the diversity of human expression and its 
evolution as evidenced in a broad array of world cultures. The concepts and skills would be similar 
to a social studies course in that students would be examining and discussing the historical and 
conceptual contribution of a very diverse, but significant set of cultures. 

4. In what way will the course further the School's commitment to multiculturalism 
and diverse learning styles? 

Multiculturalism would be the guiding principle of the study and analysis of art in this course. 
Emphasis would shift from the traditional Art History course that focuses on the origins of art as 
the precursor and foundation of Westem European civilization to a broader, one might say more 
eclectic, set of world cultures from the Americas, Africa, and Asia. The staples of early civilization 
such as the Ancient Near East, Egypt, and the Greeks would remain, but the much overlooked art 
of Aftica, the South Asian subcontinent, China, and Japan would augment and expand student 
understanding of the breadth of world culture. A conscious attempt to counter the bias toward a 
male dominated European CiviHzation as the standard by which other cultures are measured would 
be central to the thesis of the curriculum. 
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5. Who are the students eligible for the course or affected by the change? 

This course would be an elective and treated as any other elective course open to grades 10-12 in 
the high school. 

6. What are the reasons for recommending the course or change? 

An art history course would augment the studio art program immeasurably and would also provide 
a complimentary perspective to studies offered by the social studies and foreign language 
departments. In addition, the focus of the course enhances the school's ability to fulfill its mission 

statement. 

Although the course is being proposed from the Studio Art Department it would not fulfill the basic 

one-year studio requirement for a 'hands-on' studio class. 



7. Will this be a semester or full year course? 

This course is intended as a full year course. I recognize there are reasonable arguments for 
allowing students to elect the course for the first semester only. I would think it difficult for a 
student to 'pickup' the course only in the second semester. However, depending on how the course 
is designed this option might be feasible - certainly worth considering as the program develops. 



8. What could be the possible impact on the schedule? 

It would broaden the electives offered in the school's total curriculum. The Social Studies/History 
Department might want to consider this course as fulfilling some of the requirements for 

graduation. 

(Paul has recommended it be placed within the Social Studies/History Department curriculum - 1 

would advocate that it also be cross-hsted in the Studio Art Department hstings). 



9. What is the projected cost to the school budget? Include cost of textbooks, special 
equipment, etc. 

Textbook(s) for this course are expected to run about $100 per student. We would need to purchase 
a comprehensive set of slides or preferably a laser disc player and set of laser discs. Cost 
approximately: $2,500. (The foreign language department currently has 5 laser discs: Louvre Vol. 
#1, 2, 3 - Musee d'Orsay, and Salamandre Chateaux of the Loire. Gail Massot has indicated she 
would be more than willing to share this resource. In fact, they are not currently in use because the 
school does not own a working laser disc player.) 
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10. What could be the impact on the library and its personnel? 

The library currently maintains a good collection of art history materials. Some augmentation 
would be called for, but it could easily be achieved gradually over time without significantly 
burdening the libraries resources. 



11. How do you anticipate using technology in the course? What could be the impact 
on the technology department? 

Ideally regular use of a laser disc player linked to a computer projection system similar to that 
already existing in the computer labs and in some classrooms would be required. Occasional use of 
one of the two computer labs for research would occur much as any class would schedule a lab 
period in advance. 



12. Note any prerequisites and other relevant information. 

No prerequisites are anticipated. This class would be open as an elective to grades 10-12. 
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s^ Wednesday, August 27, 2003 3:00:52 PM 
Message 

From: i Sharon Killian 

Subject; Re: the missing paper 

To: g "Art Garroway" <agarroway@penncamera.com> 



Art, 

Thanks. Laura found them in her order. 

Sharon 

"Art Garroway" <a flarrowav@penncamera.confi> writes: 
Nello again, 

Did you jahysicalty open aH thecases of paper? One case had two boxes of glossy and.twc of siH< in it. 
Could Laura have received part (rf your order? 



w. 
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^, Exhibit 48 

Printed by: Nick Ryan Wednesday, June 9, 2004 3:02:27 Pl^ 
Title: Fwd ; Capital Budget : GPS High School Page 1 of 1 

X Wednesday, June 9, 2004 2:29:52 PM 
Message 
From: 9 Nick Ryan 

Subject: Fwd: Capital Budget 

To: 9 Sharon KHIian 

9 Laura Tolliver 

FYI - Reminder: 

The capital budget committee has granted the following requests from the art dept: 

Sharon: 

lntuos2 (9" X 12") pen, tablet & 5-button mouse set (AP Studio) 6 @ $490 = 
$2,940. ^ ^ 

Kodak 4600 Carousel Slide Projector w/ lens and accessories 1 @ $700. 

HP DeskJet 9650 printer 1 @ $400. 

Nick: 

Pottery wheel repair - $3000. 

Laura: 

Canon G-3 digital cameras 9 @ $450 = $4050 



Nick Ryan 
Chair - Art Dept. 
Georgetown Day High School 
4200 Davenport Street NW 
Washington, DC 20016 
202-274-3258 



CONFIDENTIAL: SUBJECT TO 

Protective Order iws 
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Q eorgetown day school 



Exhibit 21 



LOWER SCHOOL: 

MtOOLE SCHOOL: 

HIGH SCHOOL: 

OEVysUSINESS OFFICE; 



202-295-6200 fax 

202-295-6200 fax 

202-274-3200 fax 

202-295-1060 fax 



202-295-6151 
202-295-6221 
202-364-9603 
202-338-0480 



A^' 



SHIP TO 



ja^c 



TO 



important 

Our Order Number Must Appear on All 

Correspondence, Invoices, and Packages. 



GEoeocTOWN Day Lower/Middle Schools 
4530 MAcARrHUR Blvd., NW 
Washington, DC 20007 



Attn: 



'JGTON, DC 20007 . , ^ ^/ 



6bt^-Qr 






□ Georgetown Day High School 
4200 Davenport St., NW 
Washington, DC 200 1 6 



Attn: 



BIUTO 



^ 



t 



t 



DC Tax Exempt # 8200-1 3040-01 
. Federal ID» 53-0204701 






Attn: IRA 

Georgetown Day School Business Office 
4530 MacArthur Blvd. NW 
Washington, DC 20007-4297 



M4<yi^^;^ 




D^/^- //^ t^z f/\ini T))/ Ocm^dB^ 






Z^S v^3.^ 



A JT EXHIBIT,^ 



Deponent _> 
Dot! 



r7^V h^l CONFIDENTIAL: 



^ff'- 



5~fgvy c/7^7.n . 



^7'r/ ?>7^.7j^ 



urn 



3^n ' " 



/3r.^<2^ 



WWWDE3Wa001C.COM 



Subject TO 
PROTECTIVE Order 



Qfh^r^^ <]hiJPa^ 




Please complete when ordering: 

"*fder placed by:LJ Telephone 
-Stjox 
Qmo1 



Date order placed: 



■7/?^h^ 



U Pay when billed 

U Send check with order 

LJ Give check to . 



^2^'n 



Ordered 



by: (^^^f^'<BL Authorized by: KSwOr . Y^ , 



.by 



2369 



Whils copy 10 y&fxlor 

YekM copy to Booidcseping 

FMccopytoFle 
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Qeqrgetown day school 



LOWER SCHOOL; 

MIDDLE SCHOOL: 

HIGH SCHOOL: 

DEVJBUSINESS OFFICE: 



202-295-6200 
202-295-6200 
202-274-3200 
202-295-1060 



^^ 



FAX 
FAX 
FAX 
FAX 



202-295-6151 
202-295-6221 
202-364-9603 
202-338-0480 



SHIP TO 



^ 



important 

Our Order Number Must Appear on All 

Correspondence, Invoices, and Packages. 



Georsetown Day Lower/Middle Schools 

4530 MacArthur Blvd., NW 
Washington, DC 20007 



Attn: 



to 






Q Georgetown Day High School 

4200 Davenport St., NW 
Washington, DC 2001 6 

Attn 



V/H'^f-l^ j ^^tUc^^^iS ^ 



BILL to 



m kehJL 



quantity 



^^^ 



Federal ID# 53-0204701 




ATTN: IRA 

Georgetown Day School Business Office 
4530 MacArthur Blvd., NW 
Washington, DC 20007-4297 



DESGRll 



SStic, (^r^L^-s^/- 2><:r.'h^/ 






M- 



wacE 



±lS_ 



AMOUNT DUE 



S?-^!/ 



CONFIDENTIAL: 



Subject TO 
Protective Order 



Please complete when ordering: 

Order placed by:Ql Telephone 
QMail 



Date order placed: 



•^M./a^ 



O Pay when billed 

U Send check with order 

iJ Give check to 




CHARGE TO 
ACCOUNTS 



AMOUNT 



Ordered 




.by 



^^-d^ -^yMthnriT^H by: (TViL AK^.—^ 



2343 



White copy 1o Usndor 

Yellow copy to Bookkeeping 

Pink copy to File 
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<^ 




W-i^-^r^ 



FirstCiass 

Education Edition 



.«> 




Re: User Folder limits 
Laura and Sharon, 

Bruce has requested that you both start to 
archive materia! in your User Folder. Of the 
total space available together you are using 
64% of all available User space and this is 
making the overnight backup of files a 15 
hour process - which means it cannot be done 
in time for the start of the following school 
day. In June the Technology department 
imposed a 250 megs storage limit for 
teachers, but Bruce is allowing you each 750 
megs because of the nature of the course 
material you each teach. (At present Laura 
has 7.07 Gigs and Sharon 9.54 Gigs). Bruce 
has asked me to convey this information and 
requested that you complete the archiving to 
CD's and DVD's by the end of September. 
I know this is not welcome news, but it does 
seem we need to make some reasonable 
adjustments if the szrwe^r backup Is to 
function properly. 
Thanks, 



Ajtexhib: 

Deponent 



Deponent ./ 



WWW.OEPOKJ01tCOM 
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Monday, February 14, 2005 5:09:41 PM 
Message 

9 Kevin Barr 
Key 

9 George Buckwalter 

* Nick Ryan 

f Bruce Ruble 

i Laura Tolliver 

9 SInaron Killian 



Dear George, 

I need a copy made of the key tinat unlocks the cabinet in the MAC iab where the Art dept keeps equipment. 
Sharon needs a copy. Would you do that as soon as you can? 

Thanks, 

Kevin 



4513 
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From: "Kevin Barr" <kbarr@gds.org> 
""Y Tue Mar 15, 2005 1:31 :24 PM America/Chicago 
JkHfian@cox.net, skiliian@gds.org 
Cc: nryan@g(Js.org, gbuck@9ds.org 
Subject: Re: kicked storage 

" Sharon Kiitian writes; 
Hi Kewn. 

There are no cabinets that I use thai are kept under tock and key. The 
built-in gray cabinets in the studio can be opened by any department 
member. I received a copy of the departnnent keys to those gray buiit-ins 
from Debbie Haynes when I was hired (she told me that everyone had a set) 
and I assume that she passed her keys on to Nick. To my surprise, Laura 
said today that she does not have a key to those built-in cabinets. 

Sharon 
Well, let's see if we can get Laura and Nick keys. 



IS 
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5/(7/Ob 



Page 1 of 2 




From; 

Subject: 
To: 

Cc: 



Thursday, May 1 3. 2004 11 ;05: 1 5 AM 
Message 

ff Nick Ryan 

k "Peggy W" <peggy,weid@veri2on.nct> 

Fwd: Ctlla & Art 

9 "Ted at Chron" <ted.weidlein@chronicle.cdm> 
q "Peggy" <peggy.weid@verizon. net> 

9 Sharon Killian 



Peggy, 

My first response \s that if C\\\a wants to go to a school like RISD then she should 
have AP Studio Art on her schedule with Sharon Kitlian. That course would give her the 
portfolio building skills and assignments she will need for an art school application. If, 
however, Cilia wants to major in Studio Art at a traditional liberal arts college she can 
manage with her current plans. Since Cilia will be a junior next year she still has time to 
do AP senior year and this plan for an independent study with me as a junior. It sounds 
like Cilia's plans maybe just forming and she may need next year to clarify her college ■ 
decision. In any event, I think a summer course at the Corcoran would be great. 
-Nick 

Nick Ryan 

Chaw ~ Art Dept. 

Seorgctown Day High School 

4200 bavenport Street NW 

Washington, DC 20016 

202-274-3258 ,; ' 



HelJcNick 

h' 
For years Cilia has been talking about possibly going to RISD or some other art school after high school. She 
has been dutifully fulfilling her curriculum requirements and hasn't really been focused on what happens after 
high school. We wonder how we should steer Cilia. She hasn't done any other formal art instruction outside 
of GDS. There are areas of art in which she clearly excels which would be good for her to explore. We 
understand that she has the chance to do an independent project with you next year and we think this would be a 
very good thing for her to do, and she very much wants to do it. At this point she has a fiiU, some would say too 
fall, course load next year which is more mainstream (not particularly arts-stream). It looks like she may have 
to drop one of her courses in order to do an independent study with you. I think she's going to discuss this with 
you at more length. She's worried about over-extending herself. 

If she really did want to study drama and art after high school, maybe part of her curriculum should be focused 
on a portfolio of some kind. That's one good thing that would come from a project with her such as you are 
proposing. 
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As for summer and art: thank you for emailing me information about possibilities. The more conventionally 
organized teen programs of all sorts occur at the same time - July. Cilia is spending July doing something else. 
However, I can sign her up to do an adult continuing education course with me at the Corcoran in their adult 
continuing education program. Classes start next week and go to the end of June. Cilia and I might enroll in a 
drawing course since we both have drawing skills. But there's a big world out there and other choices and 
wonder if you have any thoughts about which road to go down. 



Best, Peggy Wei dlein 
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Friday, February 27, 2004 2:49:37 PM 
Message 

From: 9 Nick Ryan 

Subject: Topher Toregas 

To: 9 Sharon Killian 



Topher Toregas is considering AP Studio Art with a 3D concentration. I recommended 
he speak with you, Jon H. and also discuss options for summer study in some art 
program. Hopefully he will follow through. 
-Nick 

Nick Ryan 

Chair - Art Dept. 

Georgetown bay High School 

4200 Davenport Street NW ^ 

Washington, DC 20016 

202-274-3258 
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2O02(-20O5 High School Graduation Requirements 

Artj: Performing 

One ycir of pcj-forming art. 

Arts: Studio 
One year of studio ait. 

Community Service 
At ]ea« 60 houre of service a t no more than two locations. 

English 
Four ytxa of assigned English. 

Literature 

One yearlong literature course in EngliA, French, Spanish, or Latin. 

Modern and Classical L^nsuages 

Two successive years of the same foreign language completed in high school. 

History and £octal Sciences 

Non-Western World, European History, and United States History. 

Mathematics 
At least two sequential years of math at the high school level and completion 
of Geometry and Algebra H. 

Physical Education 
Two years of physical education, one of which is Ninth Grade PE.The second 
yeaTimy be taken during the sophomoit, junior, or sentoryeat. 

Science 
Two' years of laboratory science, one of which mun be Biophysical Science. 

Minimum Course Load 
Five acadentic courses is a reasonable goal and the requited minimum for 
each semester's work unless special circumstances arise. Many students 
elect to take additional academic, fine arts, or elective courses. All students 
aie encouraged to continue their study beyond mimmum requirements 
whenever possible. 

Course Length' 

Except where noted, all courses arc yearlong, two semesters. 

Community Service 

Students must complete 60 hours of approved service at no more than two 
locations. At least 20 hours muja be completed by the end of sophomore 
year. Beginning with the class of 2007, the sercice must be completed prior 
10 the fian of senior year. 

Course Cancellation 

At the School's option, any course in which the enrollment is fewer than 
ten students may be canceled. 

Honors Courses 

Some departments offer honors sections of some courses. Departments 
will recommend i student for an honors, class on the basis of I) grades in 
previous courses; 2) teachers' recommendations; 3) the student's interest 
and motivation; and. in some cases, 4} placement tcstt. Honors courses will 
cover more material at a faster pace and will possibly require more homework 
than regular courses. For details sec department descriptions. 
Advanced Placement (AP) Courses 
Courses designated as Advanced Placement (AF) courses conform to the 
guidelines set forth in AP course descriptions prepared by the College Board, 
llie departmental staff and/or Department Chair recommend students for 
admission into an AP course. Students not recommended may petition for 
admission. Special attention will be paid to the motivation ajid maturity 
of pjospective students. Wc ask that students and parents be particularly 
sensitive to the demands thai an AP course will make and that they realize 
students are committing themselves to working at a college level. Students 
are expected to complete the AP curriculum and to take the A? exam. 



AP Course Requirements 

Students taking three AP couiscs in a giveti year need tike only one ad-- 
ditional acadenuc course to satisfy minimum course laid requirements. 
Students taking font AP courses in a pvcn ycaf may do to only -with Ae 
appio™! of the College Counselor or Assistant PrindpalToin Yoder, and, 
if appnrved, will be considered as satisfying the minimiiid course load. 

Students enrolling in an AP course must pay the cam fee charged by 
the College Board unless they need financial aid, Snicfcnts needing a fee 
waiver should see the test coordinator, Carolyn Lodde. 

College Board SATs ' 
SAT 1: Reasoning Test 

Smdents should plan to take the SAT I Reasojiing Test in the spring of 
junior year and perhaps again in the fall of senior year after consultation 
with the College Counseling OfiSce. 
SAT 11: SubjectTests 

Many colleges recommend that a student take three SAT II Subject Tests 
for admissions purposes; Writing, either Math or Silence, and one other. 
A student who does well in a one-year course tested by dw College Board 
SAT U should consider taking the appropriate exam in June of that year. 
However, students should consult with the College Couweling Office to 
determine the appropriate tests for specific colleges and should use the 
"score choice" option with every SAT II. 

Students who terminate their study of a modern fbte^ language or 
Latin at the four-year level in eleventh grade sihould take die relevant Col- 
lege Board SAT 11 Subjea Language Test in June of that year. 

Students who do well in an Honors level or AP level dass rested by the 
College Board should consult with their teachers and consider taking the 
SAT II Subject Test in June of that year. All students diould consult with 
their math teachers before deciding to take the Math Level I or Leveltl 
Subjea Test. The Writing test should be taken in May or June of junior 
year, and perhaps again in the fall of senior year. . 

Library • Information and Literacy SIdlls 
Teaching in the High School library is designed to complemc nc the cur- 
riculum of the School. Every 9th grade srudent is introduced to the varied 
holdings of the library: the print collection, databases, and periodicals. 
Students are taught how to search effectively, choose appropriate sources, 
understand the foibles of the internet, and critically equate tKc tnaceriai 
they have found through the writing of an annotated bibliography. De- 
veloping a balanced search plan using print and electronic resources is a 
foundation for successful information retrieval. These skiUs arc reinforced 
in subsequent grades in various classes. Id ]2ih grade English], students 
are introduced to the college-level database, FirstSeardi. Tbe skills taught 
at CDS arc meant to carry the students on through college and into the 
world, able to locate and selea information with intelligence. 

Ninth Grade Seminar 
All ninth graders participate in a one-semester seminar designed to ease 
their transition into the High School. With the School's historic and 
present commitment to building an indusivc cumihuniiy framing their 
Explorarioiu, students examine issues of idendryde^opmcnt, cross-culrura! 
communication, and confiia management. 

Senior Quest 

All seniors participate in a Quest, or i nvcstigation, in which they apply their 
curiosity, talents, interests, skills, and knowledge to a question, task, creation, 
or issue of relevance to the student in particular as well as to a significant 
constituency outside of the CDS community. Quests call for teamwork, a 
multi-disciplinary approach , community involvement, demonstrable social 
value, and presentation taA communication skills. Quest proposaif are 
due in February of the senior year and work on a Quest may laegin once 
approval has been granted by the Senior Quest Committee, composed of 
GDS staff and seniors. Seniors present their Quests results to parents, staff, 
and invited guests ar a Senior Banquet in late May. 
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ArtJ; Performing 



Graduation Requirerrient 

One yc^ of Perfbrining Arts 



Theater 

Acting I; Introduction to Acting 

This course fociues on basic tcdiniques for the beginning actor. Class work 
includes acting exetdses, game playing, improvisation, scenes, and mono- 
logues from dassJc theater, including Shakespeare, 20th century American 
dnma, British Comedy of Manners, and Spoon River Anthology. Students 
pctform throughout the year in the Lunchbcx Theater series. Requirements 
include interest in theater and acting and a commitment to line learning. 

Acting II: Advanced Introduction to Acting 
Prerequisite: Permission of inscruccor or audition 

Tills course covers the same techniques as Acting I but is designed for the 
student who has had previous acting experience and training. Material for 
scenes and monologues is more challenging; exercises and games arc more 
sophisticated. Students perform in the Lunchbox Theater series and will 
be encouraged to participate in extracurriciilar theater. 

Acting III: Advanced Acting Technique 
Prerequisite: Acting I or II wid permiiiion of the initructor 

Students will participate in the presentation of a fiiUy staged play each 
semester, from Brst reading to performance in costume with an audience. 
'Work on the play will be detailed, and students will learn and practice using 
advanced acting tools such as the Mcisncr technique and the Viewpoints 
technique. 

Directing for the Stage 
Prerequisite; One course from the CDS High School PeHorming Arcs 
Departmefit and permission ol instructor 

This course for the advanced theater student concentrates on the vision 
and the methods of significant directors of American, European, and 
Japanese Theater, including Stanislavsky, Meyerhold, G.B. Shaw, Pecer 
Brook, Suzuki, Joseph Fapp, and Craig Wolfe. Plays studied include 
those from the classical repenoire, including Shakespeare, Chekhov, and 
Brecht, as well as contemporary works by recognized playwrights such as 
h/lamct, Fugartt, McNally, and N. Shange. Students study the design and 
theatrical values of theater from Ancient Greek Theater to contemporary 
technologies. Students both diiea and act in each other's projens, and 
direct designers and actors from other dasses in the department. Students' 
work is performed in the Lunchbox Series and the Spring Arts Showcase, 
Instructors indude a direaor, acting coaches, and a variety of guest artists. 
This course is recommended for students who wish to direct a show in the 
■^nter One-Acis Scries. 

Theater Production I 

This course is designed foi the beginning theater arts student. Students learn 
technical skills in theater set construction, lighting, costumes, and makeup, 
along with basic theater design concepts and skills. Students develop stage 
management and directorial experience through the production of dass 
shows and by working on school assemblies and festivals. Oass work also 
indudes play reading, research, the study of theater liistor)', and critical 
analyses of school shows and professional shows. 

Theater Production 11 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor or Theater Production I 

This course is designed for the student with some theater arts expcticncc 
a!id for students who have completed Thcaiet Production ] and wish to 
devdop advanced skills. Through a series of one-act plays designed, pro- 
duced, and performed in the Lunchbox series, students hone technical 
skills in costumes, makeup, sound production, lights, sets .and special 
effects and cjipiore stage majiagernent and direction. Class work indudes 



design and drafting projects, play reading, research, and aitical analyses. 
Students also partidpitc in excraCurrioilar theater, school festivsds, and as-" 
semblics, and th^- attend pioiessiohal productions and workshops provided 
by guest. artists. 



Dance for HusicilTheater 1 

In this course students air introeluced to the itAet of dance that make 
up American Musical Theater: Bailct; Jaii, Motlem, Ballroom, and Tap. 
Eadi style is analyzed and evaluated through an appropriate Broadway 
musical. Students study and emulate styles of great American musical 
theater choreographers, i.e. Bob Fosse, Agnes DeMiBcTw^a Tharp, and 
Jerome Robbins. Each student focuses on a particular dioreograpber and 
choreographs his/her own dance to that style, culminanng in several 'mini- 
concerts" forthe student body. Different representations of Ameri can dass, 
ethnidcies, and race in American musical theater are explored through 
original choreography. 

Dance for HusicalTheater II 
Prerequisite: Audition or permission of instructor 

In this course, the styles learned in Musical Theater 1 ate further explored 
and the individual personality and confidence of each student further dcvd- 
oped. Intcratjtive work is incorporated, ciJminating in one or more group 
performances in a public venue. Students explore the history of American 
musical theater and its effect on and rdationship with our cul ture through 
dance. Students learn audition techniques through simulations of actual 
Broadway musical auditions. 

Music 

Chorale I 
Prcrequfslte: Pitch-matching ludition 

This course is open to all students, regardless of previous singing experi- 
ence. The prindple objectives of this course are to tievdop cooperative 
skill, to develop vocal lecbniq ues, to gain con jidencr asa performer, and to 
broaden experience in performing music of different stylistic a.nd cultural 
backgrounds. Music studied will range from classical to contemporary. 
The CDS Chorale is an important performing ensemble, in our school 
community. The ensemble gives performances, all of which arc mandatory, 
at school-wide festivals (Christmas and Seder) as well as several concerts 
and assemblies. 

Concert Chorale II 
Prerequisite: Chorale I or HusicalThester and permission of instructor 
or fay audition 

This course is designed for students with signiiicani choral training or ex- 
perience. Vocal concepts will be investigated, and students will be trained 
extensively in sight-singing, four- and six-part harmony, diction, styles, 
and theory. The technically advanced lepertoiit will indude music from all 
periods and styles. Stuilcnts will be trained as ensemble performers and as 
soloists, and will have the opportunity to become section leaders. This group 
maintains a mandatory and extensive touring and concert schedule. 

Chorale Honors 
Prerequisite: Concert Chorale II, placement audition, and permission of 
instructar 

Students in Chorale Honors continue training as ensemble performers 
and as soloists. This group maintains a mandatory and extensive touring 
and concen sdiedule. 

Jazz Ensemble 

This course is designed for students who have some previous experience 
playing piano, drums, bass guitar, brass, and woodwind instruments. The 
repertoire is tailored to the individual's ability and instrument. Rehearsals 
focus on building basic skills in rhythm and improvisation, and on jaw 
forms. All students arc required to improvise at least one solo during the 
concert season. The larger ensemble often breaks into small groups for in- 
dividual rehearsing and instruaion. The course will devdop skills required 
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for admission to the advanced ciucmbk. Lab Band. The concert season 
includes evening concens in spring and fall, the Qiristmas program, and 
several school functions throughout the year. Attendance at -these engage- 
ments is mandatory. 

Lab Band IMV 
Prerequisite: ' Juz Ensemfate or permission of instrvctor 

This course is designed for the advanced jazz performer. The repertoire 
consists of complex jazi forms and rhythms. Repertoire is tailored to the 
individual's skill level so students may elect the course for several years. 
• Each student must demonstrate competency on his or her instrument by 
performing improvised solos with complex chord progressions and the 
proper scales oVer these progressions. Students may be asked to double on 
a second insituroent. The concert season for this group indudes evening 
concens in fall and spring, the Christmas program, and numerous school 
and outside engagements. 

String Ensemble 

The course is designed for the elemencary to advanced string player of vio- 
lin, viola, cello, double bass, and piano. Students wiU explore the musical, 
theoretical, stylistic, and technical elements of chamber music performance 
through mixed ensemble work, which may include duo, irio, or quartet 
combinations. The course includes a unit on contemporary fiddling. 
Through each group's performance, the class will study the individual 
steps necessary to produce a successful recreation of wodi from the Oas- 
sical. Romantic and Contemporary periods. Students should expect to 
perform in at least two school-sponsored concerts and one n^ional string 
performance showcase during the academic j-ear. In addition, students will 
prepare repertoire assigned to the CDS Orchestra and support orchestral 
performances. Students should eapea at least one guest anisr and one class 
crip per semester. 

MusicalTheater Ensemble I 
Prerequisite: Pitch-matchinf audition 

This course is designed for students who are interested in both ihe perfor- 
mance and production aspects of American Musical Theater. The primary 
work of this course will be a study of the development of musical theater 
from its Greek origin to its present form; an investigation into the business 
of musical theater; and an exploration of musical techniques through body 
movement and choreography, vocal coaching, and acting exercises. In addi- 
tion , siudenis will view and analyze past and present musicals^ perform and 
present both individual and group scene work, and attend demonstrations 
by guest artists. Students are requited to perform in several school-wide con- 
certs and assemblies, lunchtime showcases and choral events. Tliis ensemble 
will maintain a touring schedule and will take various field trips. 

Musical Theater Ensemble II 
Prerequisite; Musical Theater Ensemble 1 and permission of instructor 

This course is a ctintinuation of the concepts presented in Musical Theater 

Ensemble 1. Vocal production and presentation, acting and improvisation 

skills, and movement are explored further. In addition students compile 

a song portfolio and a theater resume with head shots for auditions in 

Metropolitan Washington theaters. Students are required to perform in 

several school-wide concerts and assemblies, Lunchbox performances and 

choral events, and attend auditions both at GDS and outside the school. 

This ensemble maintains a touring schedule, attends Master Classes, and 

takes a variety of field trips. 

Advanced Placement Music Theory and Composition 
Prerequisite: One course Jrom the GDS High School Pertorming Arts 

Department and permission of instructor. All students in this 
course will peKorm with an ensemble at Breaks and for all 
concerts. 

This course instruas students in the rudiments of musical structure and 
form. Topics include sound and notation, rhythm, melodic writing, ear 
training, and diocd grammar. In addition to these theoretical concepts, 
students will work with the ct>nipositional elements of orchestration, bal- 



ance in structure, modvic development, and setting text to mus ic Sruiicncs 
will also learn standard keyboard technique and explore the capabilities of 
electronic kc}'boanis and sequencers. Some of the .topics covered include 
programming, orchestration, zoning, scquendhg, and multiple keyboard 
control. Students present one or more of their compositions at pufajic 
performances. The curriculum of this course follows dl lequircmcnts for 
the Advanced Placement exam in Music Theory. 



AvtS: Studio 



Graduation Requirement 

One year of Studio Art 



The studio art department oficrs a range of courses that explore artistic 
expression in a variery of media. Students may begin their study of art 
in ceramics/sculpture, photography, drawing/painting, or technology. 
Advanced courses ate available once students have completed a. first year 
in a specific course. Students are encouraged to begin their study ofart in 
S)ih or lOih grade in order to meet the requirement for graduation and to 
allow lime for advanced study for those so inclined. Students considering 
application to art school or a major in an in college should discuss their 
course of study with a member of the department. 

Every course introduces students to the elements of design and composi- 
tion. A research project is an important component of ail introduocory-levcl 
art courses and at the discretion of the instructor in advanced courses. 

Seniors: Students taking art for the first time senior year vdio plan to leave 
for a Senior Quest arc required to make arrangements for fulAUment of 
the art requirement wiih the department. 

C eramics/Scul pture 

This course introduces an extensive range of an-maldng processes with 
an emphasis on clay construction. Fundamental skills in hand-building, 
wheel-throwing, and sculpture are developed through assignxncnts that 
require imaginative solutions while emphasizing basic design concepts. 
An appreciation for the tactile and plastic nature of the medium is help- 
' fill, as well as a high tolerance for getting a bit mcss)' while having fun. 
A research project, produced as a PowerPoint presentation, provides each 
student with a frame of reference for the long history of ceramics and 
sculpture in civilisation. 

Introduction to Photography 

This course introduces students to the technical and visual processes of 
photography. Students leam to use a 35mm camera and haw t.o work in 
the School's darkroom processing film and making enlargements. Assign- 
ments initially stress the essentials of the photographic process and then 
shift toward fostering an understanding of the expressive elements of the 
medium. Each student is expected to develop a portfolio tliat meets as- 
signment objectives and demonstrates lechnic^ competence. A manually 
adjustable 35 mm camera is necessary for this course. 

Introduction to Drawing and Painting . 

This introductory drawing and painting course offers training in basic and 
advanced techniques of drawing, painting, and composition. Srudcnts 
work in a variety of genres that cliallenge them to sec more analytically 
while gradually expanding their repertoire of skills. Each student works 
toward building a ponfolio of artwork that meets the criteria for advanced 
courscwork and reflects his other unique vision. Field trips are an essential 
component of the course as is a research project culminating in a PowerPoint 
presentation about a particular artist. 

Digital Color Photography 

In this computer-based photography course, students follow an introductory 
photography curriculum using digital cameras and scanners in conjunc- 
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tion with sudi prograxns as Adobe Photoshop lo capture and manipulate 
images. Srudencs Uirn the euencial principles of composition and design 
while exploring dusic photogtaphic subjects such as architeaurc, still life, 
ponraiture,. landscape, and-sodai documcntaiy. In addition to building 
their own digital portfolios, students Will examine how <iigiial teduiology 
has cransrormed photography from a medium of absolute record to one 
of limitless manipulation. Studenu may use iheit own digital cameras and 
memoty cards. 

Graiphlc Design 

Graphic Design introduces students to Adobe Photoshop, iMovie2, and 
the use of a digital camera and scanner. While using these tools for visual 
creation, Mudcncsrudy sudi design elcmrnis as scale/proponion, shape/vol- 
ume, and illusion ofspace and motion. Reflcaing a variety of 20ih century 
art movements, tnduding surrealism, dada, cubism, and pop art, students 
will create tximpuier graphics for video, page layouts, posters, book covers, 
advcniscmcnts, web pages, and magazine design. 

Advanced Graphic Design 
Prere<)ui»itB: Graphic Dcii(n 

In this advanced computer graphics course, students use digital cameras 
in conjunction with Adobe Photoshop to create artwork for a variety of 
media. Utilizing principles of graphic design, students will develop skills for 
enhancing and expressing their art through the use of digital technology and 
software. The role of typography as a central component of illustration for 
posters, advertising, and CD design will also he covered. Wiih d^e consent 
of the instructor, highly motivated students may follow the AP 2D Design 
curriculum for preparing a digital photography/design portfolio and sit for 
the College Board exam in May. 

Advanced Drawing and Painting 
Prerequisite: Introduction to Drewing and Painting 

Advanced Drawing and Painting provides opportunities for vigorous 
and focused exploration in a variety of wet and dr)' media. Through dass 
discussion and more formal critique experiences, students will refine their 
understanding of the principles of design while delving deeper into the 
study of aesthetics. Trips to museums and galleries will further this objective 
and provide a context in which each student can focus on his or her own 
art. At the condusion of the course, students should have a wcll-developrd 
portfolio in both color slide and digital form. 

Advanced Photography — 35mm Film & Digital Formats 
Pr^equitlte: Introduction to Pltotagrzph|r 

Through a series of portfolio building assignments advanced photography 
students continue their creative, visual, and technical inquiiy into traditional 
35mm film and/or color digital camera operation. Work is completed in 
the darkroom or on a computer using Adobe Photoshop, There is a strong 
emphasis of the photograph both as a fine an print and as an interrelated 
extension of the students' interests and perceptions. Advanced metering, 
studio lighting, alternative printing techniques, and Adobe Photoshop ma- 
nipulations ate taught. Emphasis is on the development of the individual's 
photographic style and refined technique, Stud<:nts ate expected to compile a 
comprehensive portfolio in addition to designing and hanging an exhibition 
for die community. With the consent of the instructor, highly motivated 
students may elect to follow the AP 2D Design curriculum. Students 
continuing in this path would then submit a photography portfolio for 
evaluation by the College Board in May. 

Film andVideo 
Prerequisite: Graphic Design 

In this advanced film and video course, students use digital cameras and 
camcorders in conjunaion with Adobe Photoshop, Final Cut Plo, and 
iMovic to create films for a variety of video genre including silent films, 
comedy, diamatic and documeniaty. Universal art concepts as they appear 
in this medium, the historical development of film, as well as movie poster 
design will be studied. Studen ts will learn skills for enhancing and expressi ng 



their art through (he use of digital techniques and softwue- Ediring skilb 
will be developed both hands on and by studying film ttduiiqucs of noted' 
dircaots. All. films will be scripted with stoiyboards and reviewed ptior to 
production for content and technical merit. 

AP Studio Art - Drawing, 2-b Dejigh, and 3-D Design Por-trfoiio 
Prerequisite: An introiiuctor)Mevd coiirH in studio an and permission of 
the d^autment. 
N ote; AP Studio Art is designed as a two-year program to begin in richer 
loth or t (th grade. Students who present substantial evidence of afcailitx 
and motivation may elect to complete the pmgrani in one yew. Students, In 
consulcation with faculty, ehooie one of the three portfolio concenki-ations 
that best suits their sicilli and objectivet. 

AP Studio Art is a two-year intensive portfolio'based coiusc designed for 
students seriously interested in art beyond the interraediaic level. It is a 
rigorous coUege-levd curriculum offered in a suppontve high-school envi- 
ronment. Students need to be self-motivated and serious jbout following 
through on assignments in order to have a successful experience a.nd to be 
properly prepared for the AP examination, which is an oitensivc portfolio 
submission. A highlight of the course is the intelleaually cKstrged and 
technically challenging atmosphete in whidi students explore xhcir own 
work, as well as chat of dassmatcs and professional artists. Th c College 
Board designs this course of study and successful completion x-equtres a 
portfolio evaluation by the Educational Testing Service, 



Community Service 



Graduation Requirement 

Students must complete a minimum of 60 hours of approved service out- 
side the school at no more than two locations. Beginning witH the class 
of 2007, the service must be completed prior to the start of senior year. 
Criteria for appropriate service work include the following: 

■The organization should have a recognized history of demonstrated 
service. 

•Wotk may not be done for pay. 

•Work may not be directly under the supervision of a patent or dose rela- 
tive, 

• Students will be cxpeaed to provide their own transportation ro sutd 
from service work. 

• Students have a responsibility to both the agenq- and to GDS in terms of 
meeting commitnwnis. 

•There must be a specific on-the-job supervisor with whom the GDS 
Community Service Director can commiuiicate and vAo will be respon- 
sible for evaluating the student s work. 

• Because one of the goals of this program is to open up new horizons, stu- 
dents may not volunteer to work at a private camp, tiiurdi or synagogue, 
or music or dance school, unless it Is to be involved in service outreach 
through that organizanon. 

•At least 30 hours should offer direa contaa widi the population being 
serving. Students may work for an advocaq' or research organization for 
a maximum of 30 hours. 

One ofthe School's primary goals has been to educate students about the 
concerns and problems ofthe larger community and to develop in each 
student an understanding ofthe icsponsibility to be of service to others. 
Most GDS students complete more than the required 60 hours. All hours 
that students ha nd in are included on their report caids and be come apart 
of their college profiles. Specific requirement guidelines can be found in 
the Community Service handbook given to students in the spring. 

G^ade-^Wide Community Service Projects 

Each year, the High School as a whole addresses a theme relatecl to com- 
munity service. For example, this past year's theme was homelcssncss- Once 
a semester, each grade will perform a service addressing that area ofneed- 
Ovet the course ofthe year students will study related thematic issues. 
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GDS Student-Led Community Service Clubs 

GDS snidenu find paitidpation in studenr-led community service dubs 
pir[icuiarly rewarding. Studenti can receive community service ciedit for 
ongoing jjivolyenient in a service club. Curreni service dubs include such 
actrvii jes as teaching and tutoring, 'inrorking in food kitchens, djnstruaion 
projeas, environmentat work, and in/bmtd tncncoring chrou^ sports, 
games, and aits projects. See Convmunity Service handbook for details. 



English 

Graduation Requirement 

Four years of aMJgned English are required for graduation. In addition to 
completing four years of English, each student is required to take a full 
year of literature in English, French, Spanish, or Latin. Students elect- 
ing to fuliill their literature requirement in the English department may 
select a yearlong litcratut c course or two one-semester courses. Literature 
electives arc open to juniors and seniors. 

Three bssic principles determine the required reading curr ictilum of the 
English department at the High School: the belief that the allusions in art, 
literature, and music demand a familiarity with the Bible, ShaJtcspearc, 
and Homer; the belief that students should be exposed to those American 
and British authors who have stood the test of time; and the belief that 
American literature owes much of its richness and depth to rhe influence 
of works by African American writers. 

The Writing Center 

Equipped with three Macs and two IBM PCs, the Writing Center offers 
assistance to students on their writing through one^on-one confetcnccs 
on a request, referral, or drop-in basis. The English teachers and student 
imctns who staff the center four periods a day work with students in all 
subject areas on brainstorming, developing topics, focusing thesis state- 
ments, organiiing ideas, integrating support (evidence, esaniples, etc.), 
improving coherence and diction and editing. Instruction and reinforce- 
ment of basic skills arc also available. 

English 9 

English 9 serves as an introduaion to composition and literature at the 
high school level. Working with a basic five-paragraph essay structure, 
students learn to present their ideas in sound, sensible prose. While plac- 
ing particular emphasis on apositoty writing, teachers nain students in a 
wide varjeiyof vf f iting forms and styles such as personal narrative, poetry, 
and short fiction. 

Ninth graders begin their srudy of literature "with Genesis, the first book 
of the Bible, ind The Odyisty as they provide some of the central archetypes 
and patterns that constitute all literatuie. Afterwards they begin their study 
of authors central to bodi the American and the English literary tradition. 
Readings indudc Romto end Juliet, Gnat Exptcmtions, Their Eyes Wtre 
Watching Cod, and selected poets chosen by the individual teachers. 

English 10 

Building on the students' knowledge of the five-paragraph essay taught 
in ninth grade, English 10 introduces students to a variety of expository 
patterns indiiding comparison-contrast, dassification, and process analysis. 
Taugh t in conj unction with the literature, the various patterns give students 
the tools necessary for craft ing coherent essays. The literature component of 
English 10 complements the readings in English P. First semester provides 
an opponuniiy so trace the de\'dopment of themes from the Gospel of Mark 
as they are cdiocd and reinvented in contemporary literature, including 
stories by Philip Roth and Flanncry O'Conntjr, 7he Grtat Caishy and Ce 
Teiilt on the Mountain, and the graphic novel Maus. Second semester will 
extend and develop a study of literary treatments of marginal iied characters, 



J a theme in the first semester. Readings indude "The Wife of Bath" from 

j Chaucer's Canterbury Tala, Macbeth, Northanger Abbej, the Romantic 

j poets, Frankemtein, Vyutbering Heigha, and a selection ofcontcmpofify 

t pttst-colonial writers. 

English 1 1 

First semester of English 1 1 focuses on formal argument anci rhetoric 
Srudenrs learn not only to present their ideas dearly and effccci-vcly, bur 
also to evaluate the ways in which other people use language to inform 
and persuade them. Extrdses indude the evaluation and construction 
of advertisements and political speeches, iettew to the editor, axid formal 
argument essays employing a pro/con structure. Readings are chosen for 
both thdr rhetorical and literary propenies. Essays will indude Manin 
Luther King's "Letter &om Birmingham Jail," George Orwell's "Shooting an 
Elephant," and Jonathan Swift's "A Modest Proposi." Students will analyse 
the rhetoric of foundational American documents such as the Oedaration 
of 1 njjependence and the Gettysburg Address. The study of the transition 
■ of rhetorical analysis into implidt arguments will indude a se:lcction of 
Shakespcaj-e's sonnets and the major speeches in Julius Caesar. Headings 
in second semester complement both the work students have done first 
semester and concurrent work in U.S. History. Readings indude 'Watdtn, 
"Sdf Reliance," Leava i^ Grass, The Souls of Black Folk, The Adventures of 
HuckUberry Finn, and Invisible Man. 

English 13 

English 12 introduces students to the art of literary criticism arid provides 
practical experience in the kind of analytical writing expected o f all college 
students. It acquaints students with a variety of critical approaches and 
develops the analytica! and praaical skills necessary to make sru dents life- 
long readers of literature. Students read a wide seleaion of works including 
Ocdifui Rex, Hamlet, The Sound and the Fitry, The Darker Face eif the Earth, 
Beloved, and The Things They Carried. 

The writing assignments in English 1 2 buil d on the written work done in 
the tenth and devcnth grades. Students are expected to ax rhe parrems of 
exposition and the techniques of atgumem taught in the tenth an d eleventh 
grades when writing their twdfth-grade analytical essays. Studenxs condude 
their four-year required study of English by writing a IJ-page critical essay 
on an author or topic chosen in consultation with their English teachers. 



]unJov and Senior Literature Electives 

In addition to the four-year required English program, students must take 
a full year of literature in English, French, Latin, or Spanish. 

Creative Writing 

Prerequisite: A Short Portfglio 

CreativeWiiting helps Students devdop as leaders and writers of poetiy and 
prose. Through btjth a crafting of their own works and study of 'past and 
current masters of prose and poetry, students discover not only ■what a poem 
Of story means but Jso what techniques authors use to create that mean- 
ing. In workshops, students will have the opportunit}' to jcad and disctoss 
each other's works-in-progress. Revision and individual conferences with 
the teacher will be essential steps toward the completion of a manuscript 
of carefully wrought poems and stories. 

Advanced Creative Writing 

Prerequisite: Cr«acive Writinj or perinissiDn of the initroctor 

This course-part seminar, pan workshop-provides students -who have 
taken the basic creative writing course with an opportunity to expand 
their ct3h and work towards producing a manuscript. By the end of tlie 
course, poets will write a full-length publishable manuscript, and fiaion 
writers will either write a novel or collection of short stories- Playwrights 
will produce a three- to five-aa play. In addition to pnidticing "the book," 
students will examine published authors and refine their lite.rary analysis 
in a workshop setting. 
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Hi^h School Cuvyiculum 



Modern Literature 

Focusing on the ptriod after World War II, this course explores the rich, 
diverse, multiculrura] world of literature around us; Students j>ay particular 
attention to issues of gender, race, and voice, as. they aplore the ways in 
whiA contemporary literature tefldcts the eoitiplwities arid divisions of 
modem life. Writers may indude AJvarei, Dahcicat, Garda Mirquez, Heller, 
Ishjguro. Kingston, Morrison. Silko, Vonnegut, and Wilson. 

The Age of Shakespeare 

Although this couise concentrates on Elizabethan and early seventeenth cen- 
tur)' culture, society, theater, and the worb of Shakespeare (appioiimately 
ten plays and some sonnets), there may be additional readings from the 
works of poets and dramatists immediately preceding the Shakespearean era. 
As ■well as taking advantage of the resources of the Folger Library, students 
in this course will sec whatever Shakespeare plays and movie versions of 
plays are avaiijble in the area. 

■World Literature: Border Crossings 
This course will explore the anxious connection between identity and place: 
the sometimes stifling sense that geographic boucda/iej predercrminc 
personhood, and the often elusive dream that border crossings (literal and 
mctaphoric) offer redemptive transformation. The international reading list 
will move from the ancient world to the present, and it will include novels, 
poetry, shon stories, drama, autobiography, and essays. Writers may indude 
Elizabeth Bishop, Bofges, Chekov, Euripides, Flaubert, Nadine Gordimer, 
Hawthorne, Kafka, Jamaica Kincaid, Karen King-AribiiaJa. Ma-xine Hong 
Kingston, jhumpa Lahiti, Cormac McCarthy, Haiuki Murakami, Zadie 
Smith, and Gao Xingjian. 

Angels and Aniazons:Women and the Age of the Novel 

As Jane Austen declared in a famous passage in Northanger Abbey, "no spe- 
cies of compositjcn [was] so much decried" in early 1 9th-ccntury England 
as the novel. Regarded from the "birdi" of the genre in die late 17th ccnturj' 
until well into the 1 9th as having been written primarily by, for. and about 
women, novels wen at once voraciously consumed and loudly denounced 
by an English reading public that deemed them low-brow, sensational, and 
potentially immoral. This couise examines influential works of English fic- 
tion fmm the ISrh and 19th centuries (often referred to as The Age of the 
Novel"), paying particular artention to the genre's long-standing association 
with women's issues. How did novels help shape (or re-shape) readers' as- 
sumptions about "female nature" and women's proper role in society! What 
were women supposed to do with their talents and imelieaual abilities, 
given the constrictions imposed upon them by custom and the law? Top- 
ics and tropes the course explores include the novel's relationship to both 
the condutt book and 18th-cemury antifcminist satire, the "Gothic," the 
female leader and "the lady novelist," and shifting attitudes toward female 
sexuality, including the dichotomy between "the angel in the house" and 
"the fallen woman." Readings may include poetry by Alexander Pope, 
Jonathan Swifi, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and Anne Finch, Countess 
of Winchiisea; short excerpts from novels by Samuel Richardson, Frances 
Burney, and Maria Edgewortli; essays by Maria Edgeworth, George Eiot, 
and Virginia Woolf; and novels by jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, George 
Eliot, Thomas Hardy, and E. M. Foritcr. 

Semester Courses in English 
Semester courses may include: 

The Literature of War 

"Never such innocence again," wrote Philip Larkin of the First World War, 
and indeed the wars of the last hundred years have differed drastically both 
in technology and in cmoiional impact from the wars of the past. In diis 
CQursf wc will look at three20tha:ntufy wars-World Warl, World War 11, 
and Vieinam-as seen through poetry, fiction, autobiography, and film. We 
will consider the modern union of nationalism and complex technology, the 



'darker mood of gra/" (Paul Fussell) which surrounds modem war, and the 
complicated issues of raoraJii}' which come with our power to destroy. War' 
is one of mans most tenible cxpcriencesi yet the literature which emcigcs 
iiom this experience is soine of the most beautiful uid most intense. Writers' 
may indude Owen, Sassoon, Remarque, Barker, Voruiegut, W./Whahori, ' 
O'Brien, Wolff. Erdrich, Weigl, and Komunyakaa. Designed to be a twb- 
semestei course, Dicrature of War will explore the literature ofWorld War 
I and 11 first semester and the literature of the Vietnam ^ar and afterwards 
second semester. Students may elect either semester or both. 

Narratives of Sel^Defittition: Integrity and Identity 

This course will examine texts in which characters ate (breed to inhabit 
conflicting identities, as well as explore the ethical dimensions of rnai ntain- 
ing such an iticonsfstem persona. The first semester will focus on najratives 
that illuminate and challenge the social consiruas of gender, class, race. 
sexuality, religion, and nationality. Does the charaaet's struggle to meet 
the demands of these discordant facets of identity exdade the possibility 
of an integral, whole selR Or is the need for duplidiy liberating, offer* 
ing the character fresh possibilities and new life with each ncVir context 
encountered? The second semester will draw upon this foundation of 
textured, knotty identity to investigate the discrepancy between external 
perceptions of behavior and the character's ituicr motives. Our willingness-as 
readers not just of literature, but of our own experience-to allow character; 
to defy conventional understandings of who (hey are can complicate our 
definitions of "crime" and "sin," Can this deliberate disintegration of stable 
identity broaden, rather than betray, our vision (or humanity? Authors may 
include Oscar ''^de, Jhumpa Lahiri. Audrc Lorde, Myla Goldberg, Julia 
Alvarez, and Rudyard Kipling (first semester); Richard Wright, Trunuui 
Capote, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Alijert Camus, and William Shakespeare 
(second semester). 

Native American Literature 

"I will tell you something about stories, he said. They aren't just entertain- 
ment. Don't be fooled. There are all Vft have, you see, all we ha-wc to fight 
off illness and death. You don't have anything if you don't have stories. 
Their evil is mighty but it can't stand up to our stories." So begins Leslie 
Marmon Silko's novel Ceremony, highlighting the importance of creating 
and remembering the stories of a people. Beginning with its first thousand 
years of oral litetature and continuing to the present time with wrriters in 
all the genres. Native Ametican literature is an important element in the 
Jiierary landscape of this couniiy. Although this course will focus on recent 
writings by Native American authors, we will begin the semester examining 
the oral tradition, myth, and personal writings that lie at the foundation 
ofNarive American literature. We will also examine representations ofNa- 
tive Americans in U.S. literature, an, and popular culture as a tnode for 
deepening our understanding of the various relationships Native American 
authors have with rheirhisrc»y and culture and with the history and culture 
of America. Writers may indude Leslie Marmon Silko, Louise Erdrich,N. 
Scott Momaday, James Welch, and Paula Gunn Allen. 

Arab and Israeli Literature 

As we try to makes sense of the seemingly endless violence, chaos, and 
destruaion in the Middle East, our impulse is often to search back chiough 
history for the seeds of antagonism, trying to deride who is right, and whose 
dajm is mote legitimate. As possession of each acre of land is debated, we 
pull our maps, attempting to determine what is fair and equitable, what 
compromises must be made, which concessions will not be tolerated. This 
course proposes literary investigation as an additional process by which to 
gain insight into and comprehension of the beliefs, hopes, fears, and daily 
lives of warring peoples. Focusing on novels emerging from Israel and the 
Arab world, this course will then turn to America, ending with texts that 
examine the lives of Arab Americans and Jewish Americans. Authors may 
include A.B. Yehoshua, Shmuel Yosef Agnon, Amos Oz, Dorit Rabinyan, 
Naguib Mahfour, Abdelralitnan Munif, Nawwal Al-Saadawj, K.aja Shcha- 
dch, Diana Abu-Jabar, and Cynthia Ozick. 
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Literature of Perception and R«atity 

Using Jdian Barnes's The Hiteory tfthe WerU in JOH Chepters li a noz- 
nersioAC, this course will ask studena to consider ihe issues surrounding 
the lepiesenwcions and standards of an and reality. These standards ate of 
particular concern due lo the recent wave of reaftiy telcyisiQn, movies, and 
literature. "What are the limtu of arr and rcalicj' - do their paths ever cross 
or is there a defined line between them! Students will address chis question 
■of perception by looking at various works of literature that both question 
and test traditional literary and ciiltural boundaries, for instance, the rise of 
historical fiction. Besides Barnes's novel, srudenis will read Mark Kurlanslq/'s 
Cod: A Biograjthy of a FUh that Changed the World, Arthur Golden's Memoirs 
of a GfisAtf, Vladimir Nabokov's Sptak, Memory: An AutoUop-apiyRtmsited, 
as well as several literary theory zssiy^. The course will also delve into genres 
ourside the tradJrional Jjieraty realm and examine recent documentaries 
and some television reality series. By looking at a wide variety of crcatioiu' 
and creators of perceptions (both of reality and art) students will not only 
learn about how they form ulate their pcrcsfitions of themselves, bur also, 
how to challenge those perceptions as well. 



Modem and Classical Lan^ua^es 

Graduation Kequirement 

At least two successive years of the same foreign language completed in 
high school. 

Because of the cumul ative nature of foreign language study, there are pre- 
requisites for promotion from one level of study to the next. A minimum 
grade of 'C or evidence of intensive remedial study is recommended 
for promotion between Levels 1, 11, and IIL Students receiving grades 
below 'C should consult with the Department Chair for recommended 
remedial study programs. It is recommended that students wishing to 
advance beyond Level 111 have a grade of "B" in the previous course. Please 
see individual course listings for prerequisites for Advanced Placement 
courses. 0)Urses designated with an asterisk (*} satisfy the GD5 liierarurc 
elective graduation requirement. 

French t 

This course is designed both for students who have had no previous work 
in French and those who need to perfect their elementary skills before 
going on to French II. Primary' emphasis is on acquisition of vocabulary 
and mastery of basic verb forms. All four skills — understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing — are emphasized. Reading selections, films, and videos 
introduce students to the geography and culture of Fiance and of other 
French-speaking areas of the world. 

French II 

XChile continuing the development of otal-aural skills, students undertake 
a comprehensive study of grammar and irregular veibs and build a large 
practical vocabulary. Students arc also introduced to formal writing. Reading 
selections, videos, and films introduce students to the geography and culture 
of France and of other French-speaking areas of the worlti 

French III 

Students continue to develop proficiency in speaking and ViTJiing on a wide 
variety of current themes and issues by learning to use advanced vocabulaty, 
verb forms, and grammatical structures. Oral skills are enhanced through 
viewing and discussing selected videos and films. Reading skills and cultural 
awareness ate developed through the study and discussion of articles from 
Fretich periodicals and excerpts from French and francophone literature. 



French IV 

Daily work indudcs grammar review, vocabulary building, and discussion 
of readings from major works of French literature. Students -work to im- 
prove their composition skills as well as their oral fluency in the lahguige. 
Seieaed films and videos are also used to enhance oral skills and cultural 
awareness. 

Advanced French Language and Culture 

This advanced course is designed as an aJterriacive for students who wish to 
continue their study of French beyond French IV and/or AP courses. This 
introduction to Francophone films provides opportunities for cross-cultural 
exploration of themes of youth, famfly. friendship, and loss. Questions 
revolving around education, immigration, language, and cultural identity 
will be discussed. Relevant newspaper and magazine artides and short 
literary works will be studied. This course will us* the films, readings, and 
related art fonrn as a springboard for discussion, presentations, acting, and 
improvisations, as wdl as for creative compositions and anaJytical essays. 
A comprehensive grammar review and vocabulary-building exercises are 
indudcd. 

AP French Language 
Prerequisite: Pcrmissioo d( the Department 

This is a college-level course which emphasiies the use of language for 
active communication. Film and videos will be used to enhance listening 
comprehension and dass discussion. This course sceb to develop language 
skills {reading, writing, listening, and speaking) according to the AP French 
Language guidelines. A comprehensive grammar review is also included. 
Reading wll be taken from newspapers^ magazines, and literary texts. 
Cultural issues of importance will be discussed. Students arc expected to 
take the AP French Language Exam. 

AP French Literature* 

prereqirisitet PermisjiDn of the bepartment 

This is a college-level course which follows a curtioJum established by the 
Advanced Placement Program as preparation for the Advanced Placement 
French Literature Exam, whiti students arc expected to take. Students 
should have a serious interest in literature as well as an excellent command 
of written and spoken French. 

Latin I 

This course is designed for beginning students of Latin. Studen cs will Jeam 
the grammar, syntax, forms, and vocabulary necessary for the reading of 
Latin authors, and will study the language against its cultural and histori- 
cal background. 

Latin II 

This class continues work on forms, vocabulary, grammar, and syntax. There 
is increased emphasis on itliomaijc translation, leading to the iritroduaion of 
authentic Latin texts. The dass will read poems by Catullus and a Medieval 
manuscript based on St. Brendan's voyage to the New World. 

Latin 111 

Latin 111 completes presentation of granmiar and syntax, using authentic 
Latin literature. Figures of speech and other literary and poetic devices also 
are introduced. Students read works by Caesar, Gccro, and Ovid. 

AP Latin Literature-Vergit* 

This is a coUegc-lcvd course which follows a curriculum established by the 
Advanced Placement Program. This course presents the works of the major 
Latin poet, Vergil. Students vn'II read portions of six books of The Aeneid 
in Latin and will explore this poem's links to the epic tradition. Analyses 
of tills epic poem will focus on figures of speech, use of ractctj and other 
literary techniques. The course will conclude with a sampling of readings 
from Vergil's smaller, mote intimate poems. Students are cxpet:ted to take the 
relevant AP Latin Literature Exam in the spring. Students deaing this course 
arc required to read The Atndd'in English over the preceding summer. 
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H\gh School Curriculum 



AP Latin Literature-Horace/Catullus* 

This is a college-level course which follows a curriculum established by 
(he Advanced Placemem Program. Recommended for students who have 
successhilly complcred the Advanced Placement-Vergil course, this course 
explores the intensd)- passionate lyrfc pocrrjr of Horace and Catullus. Stu- 
dents CDmpleting this course arc expected to.take the Advanced Placement 
Literature Exam in the spring. 

Spanish I 

Designed for students new to Spanish, this course covers basic grammati- 
cal elements and the present and preterit tenses. Emphasis is placed on the 
development of comprehension and speaking during dass time. Reading 
and writing assignments increase in frequency during the second semester. 
Cultural aspects of Hispanic life are presented in readings, through film- 
strips, and on CD-ROMs. 

Spanish ii 
Tills course includes review of basic grammatical struaurcs and vocabulary 
as well as intensive work with verb tenses and more complex structures. 
Although the focus is on oral work, increased emphasis is placet! on read- 
ing and writing. Cultural aspects of Mexico, the Caribbean, and Central 
America arc presented through readings, slides, and videos. 
1 

Spanish 111 
Students will continue to develop their audio-lingual skills. They will review 
verb tenses and learn the subjunctive and other new grammat ical structures. 
Reading comprehension and original composition will be stressed. Cultural 
readings, slides, and videos on Latin America and Spain xvill be included. 

Spanish IV 

During the first semester, students study issues related to Hispanic imniigra- 
tion in the United States through artides. literature, film, class discussion, 
oral presentations, and in compositions. During rhc second semester, 
students read, disaiss, and write about a variety of short stories by leading 
Peninsular and Latin American writers. 

Thtoughout the year, students continue to review grammar and vocabu- 
latj', which will help them prepare for the Spanish SAT 11 exam. Students 
wU'l improve their writing through composition and anaI>Tical cssa)^. 

Advanced Spanish Language and Culture 

This advanced course is designed for students who have completed Spanish 
IV or who wish to continue their study beyond AP Spanish Language or 
Advanced Spanish Literature. The works of aurhors from Latin America 
and the Caribbean provide material for disaission of niltural issues ^f well 
as of litcrari' scj'les. The student will do in-depth analysis of African and 
indigenous cultural concepts. In addition, the student will examine issues 
related to feminist cultural expressions. The course stresses proficiency 
in reading, writing, and speaking through various cultural expressions, 
induding art. music, film, literature, and journalism. A grammar review is 
indudcd, with empbasU placed on vocabulity acquisition. 

AP Spanish Language 
Prerequisite: Permission of tht Department 

AP Spanish Language is a challenging course equivalent to a college course in 

Ad^-anced Conversation and Composition. There is an emphasis on speaking 

and writing fluently and accutatdy Tlie students make oral presentations 

and discuss litcrarii're and cultural topics, and they write extensively, both 

analytical essays and numerous creative compositions. The over-arching 

theme of the course is 'Tmagination." Ihroughout the course the students 

arc encouraged to express their own creativity and sense of humor through 

the stvidy of outstanding works of imaginative literature and through sc^'cra] 

creative projects. Students stud/ examples of Magic Realism and Fantastic 

Literature, view and anaipe two Academy Award-winning films, design 

a "dream house" that has magical properties, and write their own original 

short story. Throughout die year there will be a diorougli rc\-icw ofgrammar 



and an expansion of the students' votabuliry. Students arc expc ctcti to take 
the AP Spanish Language exam at the end of the yeai 

Advanced Spanish Literature* 
Prerequisite: Permission of the Department 

This course offers advanced Spanish siiideiits an bppoituiiity. to read liten- 
. ture on a college level from a variety of Hispanopbone cultures. The first 
semester wiU be dedicated to literature froin Spain. The second semester 
will be devoted to Latin American li teraturc. Readings will be se:I ecrcd from 
contemporary works and will indude poetry and -short stories from such 
authors as Gabriel Garcia Marquez, Jorge Luis Borges, and G axcia Lorca. 
Students electing this course should have a serious interest in literature and 
an excellent command of written and spoken Spanish. 



History and Social Sciences 



Graduation Requiremertt 

Non-Western "Worid, grade 9; European History, gradelO; United States 
History, grade II. 

The main objectives of the program are to bring to students a body of 
knowledge about human society and to offer an experience in historical 
thinking as it relates to the modern world. Students arc taught to handle 
material from a wide variety of sources, such as interviews, films, original 
documents, books, and discussions. Works pertaining to women's issues 
and African-American and other cultural perspectives are thoroughly 
incorporated into history and social science courses. 

The Non-Western World crade 9 
This course provides students in-depth exposure to the histories of sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, China, and Latin America. The impact of dimiie and geography, 
histor}', cultural traditions, and current events will be discussed in these 
non-Western units to de\'elop both historical knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of the intcfdependent nature of the contemporary world. Alongside 
the historical and cultural content, the course will teach siudcnc.s a range 
of research skills culminating with the production of a forma.1 research 
paper in the spring term. 

European History grade 10 

This survey course examines the economic, political, social, and ideological 
changes in Europe from the Renaissance to the modern era. Topic;; include 
the Renaissance and Reformation, the Age of Exploration, the: Scientific 
Revolution, the development of absolute monarchies, the rise of nation 
states, the Enlightenment and the French Revolution, nationalism, imperial- 
ism, industrialization, the two World Wars, and the Cold War. The course 
emphasizes the perspective that events of the past should be understood 
because of their continuing role in infliiendng the present. 

U.S. History grade. M 
All juniors are expected to take this course or AP U.S. Hiitory 

All classes familiarize students with the important persons, events, and 
movements in our histor)' and acquaint students with the ideas of major 
historians. In addition, the course is designed to sharpen essay-writing 
skills and other skills introduced in the ninth grade, to introduce students 
to the process of historical analysis, and to provide additioir.d experience 
working with historical document.';. Above all, out goal is to impart a love 
of hlsion' which we hope will last a lifetime. Noix: Students who do well 
in U.S. Histor)' may want to take the AP U.S. History Exam. 

AP U.S. History chaoe 1 1 
The traditional political, diplomatic, and socioeconomic history' of the 
United States is supplemented in this course by extensive readings in both 
primary sources antl the work of well-known historians. Class discussion 
and essay writing will be emphasized. NtJTE: Students must bear in mind 
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that ihc homework load in this course is much heavier than in the tegular 
daises and that much of the material which the student will be expected to 
master will receive little attention in dass discussions. Students are expected 
to take the AP U^. History Exam in May. 

AP Psychology GRAO* '2 

Psychology is the icieritiiic study of mema] processes and behavior. It is 
a broad field that explores a variety of questions about thoughts, feelings, 
and actions. Using a college-level leit, students will examine the history 
of psychology, review psychological rocdiods. and investigate areas such as 
motivation and emotion, perception, cognition, learning, and abnornjaJ 
psychology. Students who successfully complete this course will be expeaed 
to take the AP Psychology Exam, 

Semester Electivcs in History 

The following semester courses have been designed to allow juniors and 
seniors to explore select topics in greater depth than can be covered in 
the required courses. Students may select courses from either or both 
semesters. Semester electivcs may indude: 

Race, Class, Ethnicfty, and Gender in America 

Issues of race, dass, eihnidty, and gender remain among the most important 
topics for discussion in twenty-first centut>' America, Defining America 
simply as a great welting poi no longer suffices, and debates over cultural 
pluralism, assimilation, ethnic identity, acculturation, diversity, affirmative 
action, reparations, and political correctness reflect the difficulties Ameri- 
cans of all backgrounds have in understanding their place in the modern 
word. Works in anthtopoiogy, sociology, history, and literarure will be used 
to explore thenies such as enslavement, the impact of mass immigration, 
labor rdations, discrimination, family life, historical consciousness, popular 
culrure sexuality, and violence. Students will examine existing impediments 
to positive race rdations, and they will explore ways to facilitate greater 
understanding and respea among the rdigious, radal, and ethnic groups 
that constitute the American population. 

The Middle East Since V/WI 

The course begins with die breakup of the Ottoman Empire and examines 
the rise of Arab nationalism and Zionism. The strategic and economic 
importance of the region is studied along with the founding of Israel; the 
continuing conflict among Jews, Arabs, and Christians; and the rise of 
Islamic fundamentalism. Particular emphasis will be placed on understand- 
ing the Arab-ijraeli conflict. 

Ctjitural Anthropology 

Cultural Anthropology considers the nature of culture through customs 
and bdiefs including language, fuhsisitncc, families and kinship, religious 
belief, and art in non- Western societies. The second half of the course will 
concentrate on a number of American subcultures, such as religious cults, 
ethnic or racial groups, and regional subcultures. Choices of subcultures 
will be based on class interest. Students will also have the opponuuity to 
examine specialized monographs and artides »s well as to develop non- 
Ubrajy. research projeas. 

AP U.S. Goverriment and Polities 

This course will follow AP guiddines for the two-hour examination to be 
given in May. which requires basic information on the workings of American 
government: Congress, the Presidcnc}', the federal bureaucracy, interest 
groups, political parties, campaigns and elections, and the Court and civil 
liberties. Artides by political scientists and journalists provide different 
perspectives and theoretical underpinnings. Students are expected to rake 
ihc AP U.S. Government and Politics Exam. 

AP Comparative World Politics 

1 Comparative World Politics ctimparcs and contrasts various forms of world 
goyjfnniem and the ideologies underlying them. Following AP guiddines. 



the course is a one-semester exatninaiion offive countries: the U.IC, France, 
China, and Russia (the former Soviet Union), and cither Nigeria, !Mexico, 
or Intlia. Each unit looks at rdevant political history, the sodaJ sc;cting, and 
indicators of pblidcjj performance. Srudenu arc expected to take the AP 
GotriparativeiWprld Politics Exam. 

Introduction to Econbmics 

In one semester we examine the basics of economics, tndutiing the micro- 
foundations of consumer behavior and allocating scarce resources as wdl as 
the macro-level of complex market interactions in an economy such as that 
of the United States. Significant components of the Amctia-n economy, 
such as the stock market, will get special attention. We will also examine 
economic development in nations where "normal" rules of the mau-kctplace 
may not corapletdy apply. 

HistorTf in Film, Film in History 

Almost since its inception in the late 1 9* century, film has been increas- 
ingly the tneium through which most people get dieir vievv of history. 
From Carl Dreyer's silent dassic The Paaion of Joan ufAn to co nTcmporaty 
treatments of the American Revolurion, the Civil War, or World "War II, 
film has proved both a deceiving and revealing device for those interested 
in the past. In some cases, such as that of Gone WiA iht Wimi. /ilm has 
imposed an alternative reality upon historical conception. In others, despite 
lapses in faa and sequence, film has served as a medium for getting to a 
truth spun out of conuol by political realities. How does the director's 
vision align with actual historical events and circumstances? '^SC^hai makes 
a film about history resonate with audiences from a particular time and 
place? When does a film about history lead its audience too far avtray from 
the faas? These are just some ofthe questions that will be addressed in this 
course, which screens and analyzes film treatments of historical events from 
the silent era to the present. 

Lav/ and the Individual 

This course focuses on various aspects of law in the United States. It nans 
with a case study ofthe process by which legal rights arc detcrmi tied. Then 
it concentrates on a few spedalizcd areas of law in order to discover and 
apply the legal method used by the American justice system. These areas 
indude the rights ofthe accused and suspected, criminal law^ sund various 
civil rights. A unit on law and morality exposes the student to broader 
philosophical issues. The course is suppiemcntcd with occasional guest 
speakers, field trips, and current events. 

Political Philosophy 

This coiu^se is an introduction to political philosophy in which >»£ analyze 
ways of organizing human sodety into civilized bodies through a look at 
some ofthe great dassical and modem philosophers and their theories. Not 
a course in the inrdlectuai history of philosophy, this is a course in "doing" 
philosophy. Almost all ofthe reading will be in primary sources- the wriiitigs 
ofthe philosophers ihemselves-with seminar-style discussion based on dose 
reading ofthe texts. We will of necessity branch out to include questioiu 
of individual rights and responsibilities, ethics, and even, on occasion, 
metaphysics. Readings will indude Plato, Hobbcs, Locke, Rousseau, and 
perhaps some 20th century philosophers. 

Revolution and Change in theTv/entieth Century 

Focusing on three key themes, charistnatic leadership, grass roots move- 
ments, and the fight against colonial power, this course will examine the 
constancy of change and revolution in the twentieth century. Th rough their 
study of seminal events, among them the Algerian liberation mo-vement, the 
Cuban revolution, the events ofTiananmcn Square, the Black Powcr/Black 
Arts movement ofthe 60s, and the Stonewall Rebellion, ituden ts will learn 
to have a greater ippredation of how individuals have hdped to shape this 
nation and our world. The study of history can be a reaffirming process by 
which students can find energy in the stories and struggles of the past and 
renewed commitment to effecting positive change in the present. 
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Hi^h Scliool Cuiriculum 



Mathematics 



Graduation Requirement 

At least two sequential years of math at the high -school level and couiple- 
tion of Geornetry and Algebra II. 

The Math Center 
The Math Center oiTers assistance to srudents in all math subjects through 
one-on-one conferences, on a request, referral, or drop-in ba^is. Students 
seeking help with assignments test review, oi study tediniques are encour- 
aged to visit the Center. The Math Center is open evciy day during most pe- 
riods. Times are posted in the Math Office and in the math classrooms. 

Passing Grades 

The MatbematJcs Department seclts to have smdents understand math suf- 
ficienilj' to ensure successful passage to the next sequential course. While 
a student with a low passing grade may advance to the next level, under 
such a circumstance the Depanment strongly recommends that intensive 
remedial study be pursued prior to beginning the new course. Quesiioas 
regarding study options may be direaed to the Department Chair, 

Levels in Courses 

To provide maximum opportunity for students to learn at their optimal 
pace and to offer enough chaiJcnge and support to develop cadi snident s 
potential, the Math Department divides Algebra 11 and Advanced Algebra 
& Trigonometry into levels when appropriate. Each level covers the subject 
matter required for students to continue in sequential courses in the curticu- 
!um. The Depanment provides flexibility for movement among levels. 

Placement 

Placement of students in classes, with respect to both course and level, is 
determined by the Math Department. Performances in prior math courses 
and teacher recommendation are considered in making placement decisions. 
Changes in placement may be requested of the Department Chair, who 
will consult with the appropriate teachers. 

Use of Calculators 

All students need to learn how and when to use calculators. Calculators 
are used throughout the math curriculum to provide accuracy, the op- 
portunity to manage complex operations, and for graphing and other 
visualiiations. Scientific calculators are used in Algebra 1 and Geometr)-. 
In Algebra 11, students are introduced to the graphing calculator as pan 
of their dass work. Students in Algebra 11 and beyond must own a TI-83 
graphing calculator. 

Understanding cnarh concepts and expandisig On them is a principal goal 
for students in the mathematics program. To assess students' achievement, 
the faculty asks them lo demonstrate maisiciy of rhe mathematics behind 
the solution of problems. Use of the calculator, in some irisiances. can 
provide solutions to problems without fostering understanding of underly- 
ing concepts. For this reason, calculators aie noi permitted on some tests 
or portions of chem. 

Algebra I 

Algebra introduces variables into the operations of mathematics. Topics 
include linear and quadratic equations, ineq ualities, polynomials, exponents, 
formulas, and functions, with a strong emphasis on problem solving and 
graphing. 

Geometry 
Prerequisite: Algebra I 

The study of geometry concerns the discovery, understanding, and proof of 
plane and space relationships, based on the logical use of definitions, deduc- 
tive reasoning, physical constructions and/or computerized models. Topics 
include logic and methotls of reasoning, angle relationships, parallel and 



perpendicular lines, polygons, congruence, similarity, citdes, rigHt triangle 
trigonometry, volume and area. Use of algebra is integral to this course. 

Algebra II 
Prertquifite: Algebra. I and Gebmetry 

This coiusc will extend the students' knowledge of algebta bcyonci the topics 
introduced in Algebra I. Students will study algebraic and graphic solutions 
or equations and inequalities in one and two variables, operations with ra- 
tional expressions, radicals, rational exponents, complex numbers, cjuadratic 
equations with real and imaginary solutions, and quadratic functions. 

Algebra II and Trigonometry Honors 
Prerequisite: Algebra I and Geometry 

In addition to the topics listed above for Algebra II, students will study 
polynomial, exponential and logarithmic functions, mathematical model- 
ing, and irigonomeiry. The course is faster paced than Algebta II a.ndcovers 
topics in greater depth. Because this is an honors coitrse, it requires a greater 
time commitment for homework. 

Advanced Algebra & Trigonometry 
PrereqiBiite; Algebra II wrd Geameery 

This course continues the study of algebra by investigating new topics while 
considering earlier ropics in greater depth. The cotirse also in d u cies an in- 
depth look at trigonometry. Areas ofsrudy incdude: linear, quadratic, poly- 
nomial, exponential and logarithmic functions, mathematical nnodeling, 
solving related equations and inequalities, inverse and composite funaions, 
translarions of graphs, conic sections, and trigonometry. 

Advanced Topics & Precalculus 
Prcrequhrte: Advanced JUgebra &Trigont>inetry 

This course continues the study of trigonometry in greater depth while 
introdudng a range of otlier topics that will prepare students for liic study 
of calculus and/or statistics. Topics indude: trigonometty, rational func- 
tions, programming, statistics, and regressions. As time permits, the dass 
will also study probability, conic sections, matrices, determinants, vectors, 
and limits. 

Trigonometry & Precalculus 
Prerequisite: Algebra II t, TrigDnometrr Nonors or Algebra II 

This course will accelerate students through the elements of advanced 
algebra, trigonometry, and precalculus necessary to pteparc stxidcnts for 
calculus. Topics will include: polynomial, exponential, logarithmic and 
rational (unaions, trigonometry, mathemarical modeling and regressions, 
conic seaions, and limits. As time permits, the dass will also study program- 
ming, sequences and series, parametric equations, and polar equations. Tiis 
accelerated dass will require a greater time commitment for homework. 

Precalculus Honors 
Prerequisite: Advanced Algebra i Triggnometry or 
Algebra II &Trigonometry Honors 

This course continues the study of advanced algebra topics and introduces 
a range of other topics, induding rational functions, programmi ng on the 
graphing calculator, proof and induction, vectors, parametric and polar 
equations, matrices and determinants, probability, sequences and series, 
statistics, regressions, and limits. Because this is an honors course, it requires 
a greater time commitment for homework. 

AP Statistics 
Prerequisite: Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry, Algebra II & 

Trigonometry Honors, or Trigonometry ft Precalculus 

This course covers all the topics induded in the AP Statistics syllabus. The 
main topics arc data organiiaiion, inferential statistics, probatiility as it 
relates to disttibution of data, and the use of regression in maxhematicaJ 
modeling. In addition, students will become familiar with the computet 
spreadsheet program Excd. Upon completion of the course, the students 
are expected to take the AP Statistics Exam. 
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Calculus 

PrerEquisite: 



AdvancedTopics and Precalcului 
orTrifonometry/Pretileulu* 



A one-period non-AP course. Calculus will cover the coie topics of dif- 
fcrcntial and integral calculus of one variable. Topics include techniques 
of integration and difieicntiadon; problems of volume, area, and distance; 
related races; and optiinization problems. Emphasizing application rather 
than proof and theory, this course will not cover all of the required copies 
on the AP College Board currtculurn. 

AP Calculus AB 

prerequisite: AdvajiccdTopics & Precakulus, Precalculus Honors,Trijci- 
nometry & Prccalcutus, or permiiston 
of the Dfcpartment 

This course is a study of differential and integral calculus of one variable 
and encompasses all of the topics included in the AB Calculus syllabus. 
Topics include techniques of integration and differentiation; problems of 
volume, area, and distance; related rates and tnaxima-minima problems, 
and simple di^rcntial equacions. Upon completion of the class, students 
are apected to lake the AP Calculus exam. 

AP Calculus BC 
Prerequisite: Precalcului Honori,Trigonometry & Precalculus, or pemnis- 
stan of th< Department 

This course is a study of diHeieniial and integral calculus of one variable 
covering aJi of the topics included in the BC CiSculus syllabus. In addition 
to the topics listed in the AB Calculus syllabus, this course vvill indudc 
parametric equations, polar coordinates, sequences, series, Taylor and 
Maclaurin polynomials. Theory will be stressed, as well as problem solv- 
ing. Upon compjfiion of the course, students arc expecred to take the AP 
Calculus exam. 

AP Computer ScienceAB 
Corequisice: Trigonometry & Pretaleulus, Precalcului Honors,Aitvance<I 
Topics fr Precaleulus. or permissiDn of the Department 

AP Computer Science emphasises programming methodology and pro- 
cedural abstraction using Java. It jndudes the study of algorithms, data 
structures, data abstraction, and recursion as a control abstraction. This 
course covers the same topics as a ligorotjs, full-year introductory college 
course in computer science and is designed fot students with strong iniere.'it 
and ability in mathematics and computers. Students are expeaed to take 
the AP Computer Science Exam. 

]uniov' and Senior Semestev Electives in Mathematics 
^4alh electives may include: 

Linear Algebra 
Prerequisite: AP Calculus, AB or BC 

This course, offered first semester, follows AB Calculus or BC Calculus. It 
will include the following topics: matrix arithmetic, vectors in 3-space and 
in n-dimcnsiond, dot producii and ctoss pio6ucts, inner produn spaces, 
eigenvalues and eigenvectors, and linear transformations. Students will also 
conduct independent research into a linear algebra application, and present 
the results to the class. 

The Music of Mathematics 
Prerequisite: Trigonometry 

This semester course will explore the connections beuvecn mathematics 
and music. Throughout the course, students will search for the beauty in 
niaihcmacics and the science in music. Topics will indudc scales, frequen- 
cies, sinusoids, fractals, loops, logic, and an examination of the works of 
composcts such as Bach, Beethoven, Babbitt, and Glass through a math- 
ematical lens. Each student is required to have the ability to read at least 
one clef of music. 



Great Ideas in Mathematics 
PrerequisiteiAlgebm II 

This semester course wil I explore several of the great ideas in maThematics. 
The emphasis will be on appreciating the beauty and powerof mathenfttics 
rather than on the acquisition of technical mathematical Aills. Students will 
read portions of biographies of Newton, Ramanujan. Gauss, Eulcr. Erdos, 
and other mathematicians and wil! be expected to do individual research on 
an important madiematical idea, cul minating in a papei and class presenta- 
tion. All that is required is a willingness to see madiematia from a. diffetent 
perspective; a sense of humor and whimsy will also be hdpfiil. 

Multivariable Calculuf 
Prerequisite: AP Caleului.AB or BC 

The course, olFered in rhe second semester, con cinues thr study of calculus 
begun in APCaJculus. Topics include panial derivatives, ditcctio n al deriva- 
tives, vector-valued functions, maxima and minima offunaions of several 
variables, double and triple integrals, and line and surface integrals. 



Physical Education 



Graduation Requirement 

Two years of physical education, one of which is Ninth Grade Physical 
Education. The second year may be taken during the sophomore, juoior, 
or senior year. 

Health education is integrated into both years. The health curriculum 
content areas include personal health and fitness; family life education; 
nutrition; disease prevention and controj; growth and development; sexu- 
ality education; mental, social, arid emotional health; safety and injury 
prevention; prevention of substance abuse; and community health. Tlie 
themes of responsible decision-making, respect for the worth and integrity 
of each individual, respect for and undejjranding of rhc diverse popula- 
tions within our community, and consumer awareness run throughout 
the program. 

The goal of the Physical Education Program is to piepire students for a 
lifetime thai includes healthy life-style habits, critical thinking and pfob- 
leni-solving skills, cooperative relations with others, and the knowledge 
and skills needed to become involved in a wide variety of jnovemcm forms. 
Classes are coed and are not based on skill level. 

Ninth Grade Physical Education 

All ninth grade srudents participate in phyijcal education. The main goals 
of this program are to develop problem-solving skills, increase self-con- 
fidence, group cooperation, and acquire lifetime health and movement 
skills and knowledge. These goals are met through the Project Adventure 
Curriculum, which indudes cooperative games, group problem-solving 
activities, and individual and group trust and initiative activtties. Students 
art also introduced to a wide variety of team and individual sports, modes 
of physical conditioning, CPR, and first aid. Grades ate based on improve- 
ment, positive attitude, and cooperation. 

Physical Education 11 cradcs 10, 1 1, 12 
Students are required to complete one year of physical education in addition 
to the ninth-grade requirement. Tlic program focuses on the maintenance 
and improvement of health-related physical fitness; e.g., cardiovascular 
endurance, muscular strength and endurance, flexibility, and body composi- 
tion. Students acquire the skills, knowledge, and positive attitude necessary 
to assess and improve upon one's own level of health and wellness. Stress 
management and intervention techniques such as biofeedback, yoga, and 
nutritional education as related to sport perfo rmance and body composition 
will be integrated with sport, dance, and exerdse as the means to achieve 
and maintain hcaldi and wellness. Students learn about the mind/body 
relationship and training principles related to the cardiovascular and mus- 
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aJosfcelctaJ syszan and how borh an be used in conjunction with stress 
intervention techniques, proper nutrition, and sport, dance, and efcrdsc 
to design pcrsotial fitness programs. Critical to the development of physi- 
cal fitness, health, and wellness is motivation.- Students, thtrcfore, will be 
exposed to a wide variety of individual sports, team sports, .stress cnai^age-' 
mcni techniques, new games, modern techniques in weight training and 
running, viriotis forms of aerobic, sicp-aerobic, and multiculoual dance, 
psychological performance enhancement techniques, and lifetime sports. 
They will have the opportunity to become Miliar with consumer issues 
related to lifetime sport participation. Students arc also introduced to sodal 
issues (race, gender, class, rejigionj and sexual orientation) as they affect 
spon performance and participation. Students will be able to renew their 
first aid/CPR certification. Grades arc based on participation, designing and 
foUovring one's own wellness program, panicipation in the School Health 
Fair, and projeas examining sports injuries. 



Science 

Graduation Requirement 

Two years of laboratory jcience, one tJ which must be Biophysical Sci- 
ence. 

The High School Science Department offers science courses at all grade 
levels. The ninth-grade course, Biophj'sical Science, is an integrated and co- 
ordinated science course for al 1 students entering high school. This course 
will develop the concepts and skills necessity to support subsequcnrly a 
full year in biology, chemistry, physical, or environmental science. 

Biophysical Science introduces the key concepts of biology, chemistry, 
physics, and astronomy through a strong laboratory-based experience. 
This inquiry approach builds upon students' prior knowledge for a greater 
depth of understanding of ho^v science works. Biophysical Science is a 
prerequisite for all other science courses. 

Consent of the department is highly recommended for honors md AP 
courses. 

Biophysical Science ckadc 9 

Biophysical Science is a couisc designed for all ninth-grade students. This 
course integrates and coordinates four science disciplines: biology, chem- 
istry, physics, and astronomy. The goats of this course are to develop the 
fundamental skills and concepts needed lo support more advanced studies 
in the science disciplines. Through laboratory activities students will iearn 
of tlie interdependence of the sciences, modes of scientific thought and in- 
quiry, and gain a greater depth of understanding of how science works. This 
course will be taught as two semester units, one dedicated to astrophysics 
and the other dedicated to chemistry and biology. Students will be "active" 
participants in this laboratory-based inregrarrd and coordinared science. 

Astronomy chaises 1 0, 1 1 . 1 2 
Prer^qiifsiter BippbyjicaJ Science 

This course builds upon the astrophpics portion of the Biophysical Sci- 
ence course. The two major goals of the course are to familiarize students 
with what is in space (its siie and scale) and to apply physics concepts to 
understand how things in space function. We will examine stars in great 
depth and also "strange stars" njcb as black holes and neutron stars. Other 
topics covered will indude gravity, orbits, seasons, moon phases, the aurora, 
comets, and the motions of things in the night sky. Students will be required 
to have both a conceptual understanding of the concepts and a mathematical 
one. We will look at real data and simulations to analyze what is happening 
in certain phenomena. Orai presmiatjon skills to effectively communicate 
information will be developed as part of the class. 



EvotutJonary Biology chades 10, II, 12 

Prerequisite: BiopKyiical Scienee 

Evolurionary Biology is designed for students who have a kccr» interest 
in biology froin an evolutionary viewpoint. The content of tfcie course 
win be based on Darwin's Thimry o'n'the Origin of Speoei— the Rilcrum 
to an understanding of the complexity and richness oflifton earth. This 
course, unlike traditional biology courses, will be divided into three major 
themes; Mechanisms of Evolution in Populations, Evolutionary History of 
Biological Diversity, and Evolution of Ecological Systems. In Me ciiantsins 
of Evolution in Populations students will focus on the steps in-volvcd in 
the process of speciatton. Genetic prindpies will be antmderlyi jig theme 
of this unit. Evolutionaiy History of Biological Diversity will look at the 
current theories of the origin of life on earth. Students will c3cajT>inc in 
depth the phylogeny of the six kingdoms, Archea, Eubaaeria, Protista, 
Fungi, Plantac, Animalia, and Fungi. Evolution of Ecolopcal Systems will 
addiess James Lovelock's Gaia Hypothesis, the idea that Earth's cc:osystems 
are based upon evolutionary relationships between biota and thcii- environ- 
ment. Texts for this course will include works of Militt.Margulis, Mayrs, 
"Whittakcr, Gould, Gleason, and Lovelock. 

Moleculaf and Cellular Biology uades 10.11,11 

Prerequisite: Biophyiical Science 

This course vrill investigate the important concepts of biology from the mo- 
lecular and cellular perspectives. The following concepts will b« considered: 
( 1 ) struaure of biomolecules and cells; (2) transformation of ene rgy by cel- 
lular metabolism; (3) organization of biomolecules into cellular structures 
such as the membrane and chromosomes; (4) homeostasis and regulation 
of enzyme function and gene expression; (5) death and cell differentiation; 
and (6) reproduction of biological information including gene and cellular 
replication and evolution of gene-base sequences. The coaac wil] include a 
laboratory component that will eaplore biotechnology including modern 
microscopy, molecular and cellular cloning, isolation and charac-terization 
of cellular struaures, and stem cell technology. The course will culminate 
with an investigation of the development of the brain. 

Physiology chami 1 0, 1 1 , i 2 

Prerequisite: Bioph]r»c3l Science 

Built upon the skills and concepts introduced in Biophysical Science, the 
course is designed as an in-depth view of the complexities of i:hc human 
body, ^^lajor topics ofBiology will be covered with respect to understanding 
human physiology, including Biochemistry, Cell Structure and Funcdon, . 
Molecular Biology, Bioenergetics. Animal Motphology, Anatomy, and 
Physiolog}'. Qassroom wodi, lab work, readings, and assignmejits will be 
demanding. The course will include a final project/presentation that v«U 
require the students to propose his/her own investigative hypothesis about 
a particular firncrjonal aspect of the human body. 

AP Biology cuoi LEVELS il», 12 
Prerequisite; Biophysical Scieixera second full year ef jciince, si-id permis- 
sion of Che Department 

This course follows the Curriculum for the AP Biology Eaam an d is taught 
on an introductory college level. Major topics include celiuJar and molecular 
biology, human physiology, and organism biology and populati o n ecology. 
Twelve AP Biology investigations, extensive research projects in c cology and 
molecular biology, and participation in seminar discussions from visiting 
scientists are added requirements of this course. Seniors arc required to 
attend dass until the curriculum is completed. 

Chemistry skades 1 0, 1 1 , 1 2 
Prerequisite: Biophysical Science and Algebra I 

Built upon skills and concepts in the diemistry unit of Biophysical Sci- 
ence, Chemistty is designed to give students a practical understanding 
of the important rote chemistry plays in our lives. Through the study of 
selcacd topics, students will learn to use their knowledge of clncrnistry to 
think ihtough and make informed decisions about issues involving scieno: 
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and technology. Topics ■will include chemical reactions, energy, gaits, and 
tnolccular theory. 

Chemistry Honors chades 1 0, ! I , n 
Preretguiiite: Biopliyikal ScienccAlgebra II, Geometry, and peimiition of 
the Department 

In this course students develop an understanding of the structure and 
Intciactions of matter. Areas of study include stoichiometiy (mathematical 
relationships in chemical reactions), quantum mechania, thermochemistry, 
acid-based equilibrium, and nuclear chemistry. Chemistry Honors builds 
extensively on the mathematical and conceptual foundations taught in 
Biophysiol Science, Dimensional analysis and applications of the predsion 
of measurements are emphasized. 

AP Chemistry ckades 1 1*, 1 1 

Prerequiiite: Biology, Chemiitr/, Phjfsici, an honors science course, or 
Advanced Chemistrif, and permission of tiie Department 

Corequiiiic: Prec^cului 

In this course students learn to think like chemists. They learn to 5oI\-e 
complicated problems using logic trial and error intuition, and persever- 
ance. The course has a lab component, building on the investigative skills 
learned in Biophysical Science. Students are expected to keep a detailed 
lab book. Tljtough the fast-paced study of topics such as bonding, kinet- 
ics, equilibrium, and electrochemistry, and with an emphasis on models 
and their uses and limitations, students develop a clear, comprehensive 
understanding of atomic struaurc and reactivity. 

Physics cnAocs 1 0, 1 1 , 12 
Prerequbite; Biophysics Science 
Corequitice: Algebra II 

This course builds upon skills and concepts developed in Biophysical Sci- 
ence to explore in more depth problems in mechanics, pioperties of matter, 
heat, sound, light, electricity, and modern physics. This course emphasizes 
a conceptual understanding of the lav^s of physics with a moderate level of 
mathematical problem solving relying on skilb developed in Algebra 11. 

Physics Honors crades 10, 1 1,12 
Prerequisite: Biophysical Science and departmental permission 
Corequisice: Algebra II » Trigonometry Honors or 
Advanced AlgebrafTrigonometry 

Designed for students who enjoy a considerable degree of math fluency. 
Honors Phj-sics ptovida an in-depth study of two major areas of physics: 
mechanics (motion, energy, and gravity) and electromagnetisra (electricity, 
magnetism, electromagnetic induaion, and light). With an emphasis on 
learning the ideas of physics through experimentation and problem solving. 
Physics Honors builds extensively on the mathematical and conceptual 
foundations taught in Biophysical Science. Students will learn to tackle 
complex problems and to broaden their understanding of physics as the 
basis of three-dimensional reality. 

AP Physics, Level C chadk M*, II 
Prerequisite: Biology, Chemistry, Physics, or an honors science course, and 
permission of the Department 

Corequisitc: CalcOius 

This course follows the curriculum for the AP Physics (level C) test and 
is comparable to firsi-year college physics for science and engineering 
majors. The first semester covers mechanics and the second electricity and 
magnetism. Calculus is used throughout in lenurcs and homework. The 
primary focus is on improving the student's problem-solving skills. Seniors 
are required to stay in this class until all AP topics ate covered. 

AP Environmental Science ohades ! I*, 11 
Prerequisite: Biology, Chemistry, Phyjici, or an honors science course. 
Algebra il, and permission of the Department 

TTiis course follows the cuniculum for theAP Ecology E)!am and is taught 

I on an introductory college level. Major topics include ecosystem concepts, 

biochemical cycles, concepts of habitat and niche, tropic pyramids, prin- 



ciples of limiting factors, population and community ecology, interaction 
of populations, ecological succession, physical geology, earth sy^szcins and 
resource management. This course will have substantial laboratory and 
field work. 



Technology 



All CDS High School students attain information literacy sldlls amd use 
technology as an ever}'day learning rool in alt subject areas, Eacii student 
has an e-mail account (internal and external), personal network space, and 
access to a wide variety of current technologies such as MS OfScc , ftill Web 
access via a dedicated connection, digital imaging toob, publication layout 
programs, color scanners, color printers, and Mac and Windows desktop 
and laptop computers. 

The tedinology skills that were formerly taught in our required Computer 
Applications course are now internaliied into the 9-12 cutricvilum. The 
baseline technology skills for ?th and 1 Otli graders indude using a word- 
processing program (Microsoft "Word), using a graphing prograin (Graphical 
Analysis), sending and receiving e-mail, losing onto the nerwork with a 
user name and password, saving work to personal network space, using the 
GDS High School Library Catalogue, using a periodical database, searching 
the Web, using logical operators and other database searching techniques, 
developing a balanced search plan using print and elearonic resources, 
and critically evaluating print and electronic resources. In addition to these . 
baseline skills. 1 1 th and 1 2lh graders arc taught how to use Exce:l as a data- 
analysis program, bow to use advanced search techniques with college-level 
databases, and how to create a multimedia presentation. 

In addition, many teachers use in their courses such spedalizcd technol- 
ogy tools as Geometer's Sketchpad (Math), Adobe Photoshop sjjnd Oarjs 
Homepage (Studio Arts), Texas Instruments Calculator-Basecl 1_abs (Sci- 
ence), Glencoe French and Spanish CD-ROMs (Foreign Language), and 
DineHealthy (Phjiical Education.) 

See also: 
Studio Art Department 
Digital Color Photography 
Graphic Design 
Advanced Graphic Design 
Film andVideo 



Hath Department. 
AP Computer Science AB 



